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POLITICAL AND SOCIAL NOTES. 
—>-— 


E have received no further news from Russia in 

regard to her intrigue at Herat, except the lines, 

‘Russian agents at Kerki, on the Oxus, have inter- 

course, through the Chiefs of Andkho and Mymanah, 

with Ayoob Khan at Herat. Colonel Mayeff is reported 
to be at Bala Murgab ill with fever.” 
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Ir is asserted) on ‘good authority that Prince fenene. 


Napoleon will shortly again enter public life through the 
Chambers, and that he will be elected by a district which 
has always been Bonapartist and anti-Clerical—that of 
Cognac in Charente. There will shortly be a senatorial 
election there to replace M. Hennessey, whose name in 
connection with Cognac is so well known ; the Bonapar- 
tist deputy of the district is spoken of as likely to become 
the senatorial candidate, and he would of course give up 
his present seat in the Chambers to the Prince. The 
latter has been three times member of French Parlia- 
ments—twice during the Republic of 1848, and since 
then, in 1876, as member for Corsica. He has always 
occupied a seat on the Left, and has paraded Republican 
sentiments. It will be difficult for him to adhere to this 
course in future, and it is not unlikely that he will 
envelop himself in absolute silence to escape the 
awkwardness of his position. 


Apvices which we have received from Orenburg state 
that General Abramoff, at the head of an expedition, has 
quitted Ferghanah, and is moving towards the Pamir. It 
is spoken of with pride by Turkestan officers that his 
mountain artillery has accomplished the difficult task of 
crossing the Kara Kazik Pass, at a height of 14,400 feet. 
Until Abramoff crossed it, the pass was considered 
impracticable, and he has obtained immense prestige 
among the Kirghiz of the Pamir by his successful feat. 
Abramoff’s object is twofold: he intends to annex the 
mountainous region abutting upon the Pamir, and to 
take up an attitude of observation in regard to Afghan- 
istan. In the latter respect he has decided to abide by 
a plan arranged between himself and General Kaufmann 


in 1878 for the invasion of India. On that occasion it 
was resolved that the column of the Pamir, of which 
General Abramoff was commander, should raise the 
Badakshanis and the hill tribes of the Hindoo Koosh, 
and carry them along with it to Cabul, meeting on the 
road the column from Tashkend. Of the feasibility of 
the plan we say nothing here; we simply register its 


upheld by Skassi, Severtsoff, Schwartz, and others who 
explored the region last year. We may also remark that 
telegraphic communication exists between St. Petersburg 
and Marghelan, in Ferghanah, whence a Cossack courier 
can carry intelligence in from two to three days to 
General Abramoff’s forces. The commander of the 
Pamir Expedition is thus in receipt of Afghan news 
within four days after it has been flashed to this country, 
This circumstance, we trust, will be taken into considera- 
tion by Her Majesty’s Ministers at their Councils, 


A TELEGRAM from St. Petersburg a day or two ago 
confirmed the intelligence we published some weeks back 
of a meditated attack on Kashgaria by the Mussulman 
Pretender, Khakim Khan. It will be remembered that 
this individual, the designated heir to the Emirship of 
Kashgaria, fled to Russian territory during the conquest 
of thé country by the Chinese, and remained interned at 
Marghelan until last winter, when he proceeded to the 
frontier, and made an unsuccessful raid against Kashgar. 
On his return to Kuldja, Russia ought to have fulfilled 
her international obligations by interning him at a consi- 
derable distance from Kashgaria, but nothing was done 
to restrain his movements, and, accompanied by three 
thousand adherents, armed with Russian weapons, he 
was permitted last month to make a fresh attack upon 
the Celestials. Whether he will succeed this time remains 
to be seen, but it will occur to most readers that Russia 
can hardly be serious in regard to the Kuldja Treaty if 


she allows such hostile movements to take place upon | 


the Chinese frontier. The more probable supposition i is 


cemence. We may. 8 add, however, seat a strate- 
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that Russia will fulfil her part of the Treaty so far as the 
receipt of the five million roubles is concerned, and then 
China will wake up to find that she lost her money as 
well as Kuldja and Kashgaria. 


Ir the Bucharest correspondent of the Zimes is correct 
in his report of the Roumanian Cabinet’s proposal with 
respect to the Jews, we have no hesitation in saying that 
an audacious attempt to evade the decision of the Berlin 
Congress is in process of execution, and that it will 
require all the attention of our Foreign Minister and of 
those of France and Germany to defeat it. M. Boerescu 
returned with the assurance that none of the Great 
Powers would listen to the proposals which he euphemis- 
tically termed a “compromise,” and scarcely had he 
ascertained this fact when the same compromise was 
proposed to the Roumanian Chambers, and the Zimes’ 
correspondent does not blush to express a hope that the 
project will now be approved by the Powers. It is not 
surprising to find the Roumanians attempting to evade a 
condition which is disagreeable to them, but it is pitiful 
to see the correspondent of the greatest English daily 
journal supporting them in their evasion. 


WE are glad to hear that Lieutenant Wells, R.E., has 
been ordered to Gilghit to survey the country and assist 
Captain Biddulph, the British Agent in North Cashmere, 
in his duties, as for some time past Russian explorers 
have been hard at work in the contiguous region. We 
hope that Wells will push on through Yassin to the 
Baroghil Pass, and enlighten us as to what General 
Abramoff is doing on the Pamir; but we greatly fear 
that enterprise in that direction is not to be for the 
present expected. It would be curious to know how 
much truth exists in the rumour circulating at St. 
Petersburg just now that we have not yet occupied 
Chitral and Kafiristan, as we meant to do at the out- 
break of the Afghan War, because Russia has threatened 
in retaliation to push out across the Pamir to our new 
frontier. Judging from the weakness of the Marquis of 
Salisbury in his foreign policy, this seems by no means 
improbable ; but, if true, it is greatly to be deplored. 
Some time or other it is self-evident that the Cossack 
and the Sepoy must meet on the crest of the Pamir, and 
the first on the spot is sure to secure the best frontier 
line. If we could rely on Russia respecting the status 
quo there would be no harm in our remaining stationary 
in Cashmere; but every summer sees the _ insidious 
extension of the Ferghanah border towards India, and 
the absorption of the independent intervening territory. 


Witu reference to an article which appeared in our 
issue last week, entitled “A Champion of the Russian 
Press,” we are informed that the Imperial Government 
has set aside the decision of the High Court of the 
Caucasus, and has ordered a fresh trial, conducted by 
different Judges, to be commenced at Tiflis. The 
expenses of this fresh prosecution, it is expected, will 
completely ruin M. Nicoladze. 


SIMLA society is not, pace the Zimes correspondent, 
altogether made up of “ grass-widows ” and “ bow-wows.” 
Some very shrewd and well-informed observers of the 
march of events in Central Asia dwell there, whose 
speculations might with advantage be substituted in the 
columns of our contemporary for the small scandals of 
fools and flirts. Our correspondent at the “modern 
Capua” writes, for instance, that a good deal of discus- 
sion was going on in political circles about the real object 
of the Russian expedition against the Turkomans. The 
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reason assigned—the punishment of the T 
net carry much weight at Simla, where it is 
questioned whether the Russian Government, in its 
present impecunious circumstances, would have assem- 
bled such a formidable and costly force for a_purpose 
that might well have been allowed to wait until the 
Exchequer became in a more solvent condition. It is 
therefore surmised that the column may possibly turn 
aside before reaching Merve, and, on one pretext or 
another, seize some coign of vantage in the North of 
Persia. Since this was written Herat has risen against 
the Ameer, and we shall be much surprised if the Simla 
oracles do not interpret this as another indication that 
Russia has designs on Persia. Even the temporary pos- 
session of Herat by some Afghan creature of St. Peters- 
burg would greatly aid that purpose by opening a solid 
obstacle to a flank attack from the eastward. 


WE learn from St. Petersburg that the telegraph-wire 
from Turkestan to the Afghan frontier, which Russian 
engineers began to construct during the residence of the 
Stolietoff Embassy at Cabul, but which was afterwards 
stopped, has again been taken in hand by the Samarcand 
authorities, and will be completed by the end of next 
month, The line has been laid down as far as Karshi, in 
Bokhara, and will terminate at Balkh. 


Ir may be reasonably surmised, we imagine, that 
Candahar will remain permanently in our possession, 
now that the city has had to be reoccupied. From an 
authoritative quarter in India there comes to us a state- 
ment that Lord Lytton himself was strongly opposed 
to its restitution, and that he only gave way finally under 
the pressure of the Home Government. The Viceroy is 
said to have remarked that whoever had Candahar must 
always be paramount in Afghanistan, by reason of the 
splendid strategical position of the city. Absolutely 
commanding all the more important roads in the west, 
it also threatens the flank of the routes from Balkh, 
through the Bamean and Khyber Passes, to Peshawur. 
Our informant says that these conspicuous advantages of 
the position were duly impressed upon the Cabinet by 
Lord Lytton before the Treaty of Gundamuk was framed. 
If this was really the case, the arguments then adduced 
in favour of the retention of Candahar cannot but have 
received great additional weight from the almost simul- 
taneous risings at Cabul and Herat. Lying nearly mid- 
way betwen those turbulent towns, it could at any time 
be made a base of operations against either or both, thus 
serving to keep in check Russian intrigue and Afghan 
restlessness. 


ALL the shares quoted on the French Bourse, and 
particularly those of credit companies, have for some 
time been steadily rising to such an extent as to make 
sensible people fear a sudden collapse. The shares of 
the Credit Foncier, with 250 francs paid, are quoted at 
1125, Or 350 per cent. premium. To a certain extent 
this extraordinary price seems justified by the profits on 
the issue of a loan of goo millions of francs, of three 
per cent. debentures, with prizes. The Credit Foncier, 
which rejoices in the support of the Government, has 
obtained authority to convert all the old 4 and 5 per cent. 
debentures into this new stock, and the success of the 
operation appears assured. For anything resembling @ 
lottery has so great an attraction for the public in France 
that stock bearing only 2% per cent. interest, but a 
remote chance of a large prize, is preferred to 5 per 
cent. without it. There is even some talk of converting 
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5 per cent. rentes into 3 per cent. Government deben- 
tures with prizes. 


Ir is supposed that important negotiations regarding a 
new commercial treaty between Germany and Austria 
have been going on between Prince Bismarck and Count 
Andrassy. It is said at Berlin that an extension of the 
Customs Union, embracing the whole Austrian Empire, 
is contemplated. 





Ir seems that Dr. Falk has determined to defend 
his famous May Laws tooth and nail in the Prussian 
Landtag. It is unquestionable that in this case the 
late Minister of Education and Public Worship would 
rally round him the whole Liberal Party. The Ultra- 
montanes, too, have become more docile. One of their 
representatives, speaking the other day after Monsignor 
Jacobini’s journey to Gastein, declared that any peace the 
Government might conclude with the Vatican would be 
acceptable to the Party. 


Tue crusade of clerical literature in Russia against 
the revolutionary literature of the Nihilist Press is 
becoming interesting. We mentioned last week that 
120,000 copies of the Metropolitan of Moscow’s sermon 
on the Infaliibility of the Czar had been distributed 
among the masses, and we now hear that two other 
similar works are being pushed by the Russian Govern- 
ment. One of these, called the “ Kafedra Isaakievskavo 
sobora,” or “ The Pulpit of St. Isaac’s Cathedral,” con- 
tains sermons preached in that edifice upon Solovieff’s 
attempt on the life of the Czar. Although only pub- 
lished a few weeks ago, it has run through eight editions, 
and more than 70,000 copies have been distributed or 
sold. The other brochure is “The Pulpit of the 


Churches in Moscow,” and embodies similiar sermons . 


preached against Nihilism, including, by special permis- 
sion, the Infallibility sermon of the Metropolitan Maca- 
rius. Of this, although only published last week, six 
editions have already been exhausted, and orders have 
been given by the Synod for the issue of 50,000 copies 
more. ‘The proportion of copies sold to those distri- 
buted is very small indeed, we are told, and the large 
circulation which the pamphlets have attained is almost 
entirely due to the energetic action of the Synod. The 
Nihilists at Kieff have issued a proclamation that they 
mean to review both the pamphlets in the forthcoming 
number of the Zemilia i Vola, and they declare that 
they accept with pleasure the challenge of the Russian 
Synod to beat them in the task of enlightening the 
masses. 


THE newly-issued regulations of Governor Tchertkoff 
at Kieff have caused a feeling of great bitterness. among 
the students. The order that they are not to complain 
orally of the existing regulations is unpleasant enough, 
but what affects them most is the order forbidding them 
to give private lessons. Ninety per cent. of the young 
men attached to the University are compelled to eke out 
their scant resources by teaching, and if Governor 
Tchertkoff’s regulation is carried out to the letter, most 
of them will have to return to their homes. The régime 
of the obnoxious Governor-General is as bad as anything 
in the time of the Emperor Nicholas. Everybody is 
compelled to carry about his passport with him, to main- 
tain a watchman in front of his house, to acquiesce in 
arrest and conveyance to the police-station if out later 
than ten o’clock at night, to submit to the billeting of 
troops upon his premises if he is suspected of harbouring 
Nihilists, and to believe in the Czar’s infallibility if 
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wrongly deported to Siberia. His boys must not run 


about or “ give vent to cries” in the streets, they must 
carry in their pockets a certificate of identity headed 
“ Boy Number So-and-So, of Kieff,” they must not be seen 
in confectioners’ shops or public-houses, they must not 
associate with students, and they must not read the 
newspapers. This latter injunction, perhaps, is not of 
much consequence, as Russian newspapers rarely are 
worth reading, but it shows clearly enough the irksome- 
ness of the administration which the Czar has imposed, 
through a fussy tyrant, upon the city of Kieff. 


Ir will be remembered that Prince Hohenlohe, the 
German Ambassador at Paris, was obliged some months 
ago suddenly to interrupt his Parliamentary duties and 


rush back to his post. It is asserted in Berlin that by 


his timely intervention he nipped an impending Franco- 
Russian alliance in the bud. French action in Egypt 
was intended by Prince Gortschakoff as the herald of 
greater complications, which have, fortunately for 
Europe, been avoided by Prince Bismarck’s decided 
attitude. , 


THE two principal events of the week in France, or 
those, at any rate, which have occupied the most space 
in the columns of the French papers, are the //es at 
Montbéliard, on the occasion of the inauguration of the 
statue to Colonel Denfert ; and those at Perpignan, in 
honour of Francois Arago. The former of these two 
festivals should have been exclusively patriotic, and the 
latter exclusively scientific, but party spirit intervened, 
and even the eternal Article 7 of the Ferry Bill occupied 
men’s minds on both occasions. Two incidents are worth 
noting. ‘The first is the singular abstention of the town 
of Belfort, the heroic defence of which was the prime 
cause of the statue to Denfert. Not only has Belfort not 
erected any monument to its defender, but it did not 
even send a delegate to the Montbéliard fé. Some 
people attribute this coolness to provincial jealousy, but 
the more probable explanation is that the miseries of the 
siege made so deep an impression on the population of 
the town that it cannot even yet quite forgive the man 
who prolonged them by his heroism. The other remark- 
able circumstance is that M. Paul Bert, whose powerful 
speech at Perpignan has made him the lion of the day, 
while describing Arago’s career, laid special stress on its 
political features, and missed no opportunity of con- 
tinually attacking Thiers in the most persistent and per- 
fidious manner. He carefully brought out every matter 
on which Thiers and Arago disagreed, and mentioned 
with manifest glee every circumstance in M. Thiers’ long 
life which could by any possibility tell against him. He 
described the occasion when Arago was commanding a 
battalion of National Guards, and wished to charge the 
mob which was plundering the Archbishop’s palace. 
Thiers, who was then Under-Secretary for Finance, 
addressed the officers and men of the battalion, and per- 
suaded them to disobey Arago’s orders. M. Bert also, 
most unjustly, quoted old opinions of the late President 
of the Republic against universal suffrage and railways. 
It looks as if the Republican Party, having made all they 
could out of M. Thiers’ memory and his statue, now 
intend to consign him to the lumber-room as a useless 
article of decoration which no one any longer respects. 

Tue cordial reception Prince Bismarck has met with 
at Vienna from all classes of the population has pleased 
the Berliners very much. At the same time official per- 
sons are anxious to prove that the conferences of the 
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German Chancellor with the Emperor Francis Joseph, 
Count Andrassy, and his successor, Baron Haymerle, 
are not intended as a menace to Russia. The entente 
cordiale is represented to be for purely defensive pur- 


poses. Se 


Tue depressed state of trade generally, and of the 
cotton market particularly, without doubt justifies the 
scheme of emigration which has been started amongst the 
unemployed cotton operatives at Oldham. They are, it 
appears, desirous of betaking themselves to Natal, but 
are without sufficient means to pay their passage out. In 
consequence of this, application for aid has been made 
to the Secretary of State for the Colonies. Sir Michael 
Hicks-Beach replied that he had no funds at his dis- 
posal out of which to grant assistance to emigrants, add- 
ing that emigration from this country to the Colonies was 
conducted by agents of the respective Colonies at the 
expense of the Governments they represented. The 
committee therefore decided to draw up a list of those 
willing to go out to the Cape, and to submit the same to 
the Emigration Board at Pietermaritzburg as early as 
possible. There is plenty of room there, and indeed 
elsewhere, for skilled operatives willing to work and put 
their shoulders generally to the wheel ; such men would, 
moreover, naturally add to the prosperity of the Colonies. 
We have lately had too much of emigration to other 
people’s land, and this scheme, which aims at not only 
the relief of thousands of practically starving workmen, 
but the enriching of one of our finest, yet in this respect 
most needy, dependencies, deserves success. 


A ‘SECOND-HAND ” gentleman is, it appears, not only 
synonymous of a mannerless snob who passes himself off 
for what he is not ; but, if a general conclusion can be 
drawn from a recent case of child drowning in the 
Dearne, at Darfield, is typical of a cold-hearted wretch 
devoid alike of feeling and humanity. From the facts 
before us we gather that a child had fallen into the river 
Dearne, and that a person, described as a “ second-hand” 
gentleman, passed by at the time, made no effort to 
save it, but coolly went on his way till he happened to 
meet the child’s father, to whom he mentioned casually 
the fact, adding that if he (the father) was quick he 
might be in time to save his offspring’s life. The child 
was drowned. At the inquest the “second-hand” person 
gave as his excuse that he was going some distance, and 
did not wish to wet his feet. Comment upon such 
infamous conduct is absolutely unnecessary. In the 
eyes of the world, if not of the law, such a wretch is 
every whit as bad as a murderer. 


A MEETING of the International League of Peace and 
Liberty was held at Geneva on the 22nd. The chief 
speakers were M. le Monnier, of Geneva ; M. Capellano, 
the editor of the Seccolo, at Milan; and Colonel Mil- 
kowski, the Polish novelist; the latter of whom read a 
long paper on the Treaty of Berlin and the Eastern 
Question. 

Tue Traders’ Defence Association has begun t> put 
the question between traders properly so called and their 
enemies, the Co-operative Stores, upon a fair and reason- 
able footing. At a meeting or conference held on 
Wednesday last in Exeter Hall—which, by the way, was 
not quite as well attended as might have been expected 
=the grievances of which the tradesmen more particu- 
larly complain were set forth in a definite shape, and the 
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expediency of combining to suppress those grievances: 
was considered in a practical way. It is desirable from 
every point of view that the end proposed by those who 
organised this conference—that, namely, of bringing to a 
close their “ vexatious dispute ”—should be attained as 
soon as possible, and that as the Co-operative Societies 
seem now to have firmly established their position as 
retail dealers, they should be put as far as may be into 
a position in which the competition between them and 
their rivals may be free from all suspicion of unfairness, 
In order to effect this most desirable object, there are, 
in the first place, certain privileges now claimed and 
enjoyed by the associations which must obviously be 
taken from them. The evasion of income-tax which is 
shown to have been practised by one or more of them, 
and the habit of giving receipts on unstamped, paper are 
some of the most glaring of these abuses. It is right, 
moreover, that the Civil servants who obtain leave of 
absence from their official duties for the purpose, or at 
least with the object, of utilising the time so gained at 
the stores, should no longer be indulged with this advan- 
tage. But these are, after all, questions which only fringe 
upon the main subject in dispute—the question whether 
persons in Government employ or receiving pay from the 
State, should be allowed on any conditions whatever to 
compete with the professional traders. We have long 
ago expressed our view that society will not go so far as 
to prohibit altogether a practice which has now so 
securely established itself, and with generally speaking 
such happy results to the community at large. It may 
be true that the prestige derived by the directors of stores 
from their position as Government employés draws some 
persons to the stores. So does the prestige of a gentle- 
man of high position who is induced by any means to 
bring his friends or acquaintances into the offices of any 
wine merchant or other trader whom he chooses to recom- 
mend. But people will, as a rule, wholly fail to find in the 
“prestige ” of the Civil servants any guarantee that the 
goods supplied by them are either better or cheaper than 
those supplied by a firm whose sole occupation it is to 
procure and sell their goods. The better class of traders 
are fully aware of the immense advantage which their 
own experience and their power of concentrating their 
energies upon their own business gives them over the 
best organised stores ever established, and they have but 
little jealousy of the latter except as regards such special 
privileges as we have already referred to. It is a case of 
amateur versus professional, in which the professional 
will always have that superiority which arises from special 
knowledge and ingrained habits of business. Some 
evidence that this is so will be found in the fact that the 
meeting of Wednesday last was neither so crowded nor 
so enthusiastic as some of its promoters had hoped. It 
was, however, sufficiently important to give an impulse 
to the movement against co-operative trading, which has 
long, owing to various causes, and not least of all toa 
want of unanimity amongst the leading firms, been rather 
hanging fire. The question may, with perfect fairness, 
be made one for the hustings, if the leaders of the move- 
ment please. But whether it is so or not, as regards the 
main point at issue—the mere existence of Civil Service 
stores—it has become clear that those disadvantages by 
which the professional tradesmen are now handicapped 
must be remoyed without delay. 


JOHN BRINSMEAD AND Son’s SOSTENENTE PIANOS, with the 
Perfect Check Repeater Action, Patented throughout Europe and America, 
may be obtained oan Sale, Hire, or the Three Years’ System, at 18, WicM 8& 
STREET, Lon’on, W, 
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“Party is the madness of many for the gain of a few.” —Switt 
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MR. FORBES ON THE ZULU WAR. 


T is good that the able correspondent of the Daily News 
has thought fit to address a mixed audience on the 
subject of the war just concluded in South Africa. It is 
good, not because it will redound especially to the credit 
of Mr. Forbes, with whom it is our fate often to disagree, 
not because the spirited proprietors of the paper will 
gain a greater circulation by his lectures, but because the 
public needs to be reminded of some very important 
matters which, if it were not for Mr. Forbes, would most 
likely be forgotten. We do not here propose to enter into 
a criticism of what was heard on Wednesday evening 
at St. James’s Hall. It is beside our object to ‘discuss 
whether the strength of the Daily News’ “Special” lies 
in his oratory, or whether he is not more successful as a 
writer or a rider. Such and similar matters can best be 
discussed in the large columns of our contemporaries, 
whose business it is to chronicle passing events, even if 
they be unimportant. We propose merely to call attention 
to some salient points in Mr. Forbes’ discourse, which 
have a grave and deep meaning to those who are not, 
perhaps, so violently affected by every telegram as the 
general public, but remember the lesson of each battle 
longer. 

With the victory of Ulundi the Zulu War did, it now 
appears, virtually come to an end, even as Sir Garnet 
Welseley asserted. And the capture of Ketchewayo has 
filled the English mind with satisfaction, for it feels that 
the campaign is “ fotus teres atque rotundus,” and has 
ended, like a three-volume novel, with the destruction of 
the villain. Almost contemporaneously, the explosion at 
Cabul and the murder of our Envoy in the wretched 
shanty in which we exposed him have diverted public 
attention from South Africa. It therefore becomes the 
more necessary that we should recall the disgraceful 
episodes of the war at last happily terminated. Unless 
someone does so it is more than likely that they will fall 
into oblivion, and that the lessons they have taught will 
be forgotten. 

The Continental Press has not been idle in declaring 
that the English have yet to learn the art of war, and 
that our armies, with their attendant services of transport 
and commissariat, are in such a condition that England 
need not be reckoned at all when nations are considered 
from a military point of view. But as Englishmen 
seldom read foreign newspapers, and as these remarks are 
not generally translated into our own, few readers of the 
dailies are aware of the severity of the strictures which 
have, during the last six months, been passed both on 
our Zulu and our Afghan campaigns. Mr. Forbes has 
pointed the moral to an English audience, and we sin- 
cerely trust that he has not done so in vain. Without 
being in the least impertinent, and without attach- 
ing blame to any one person, he simply states 
that no more defenceless site for a camp was ever 
selected than that of Isandlwana. Now Mr. Forbes, 
though a civilian, has probably had more military ex- 
perience than most of our commanders. He has seen 
the huge armies of Germany and France manceuvre, he 
has watched great battles, and he has had to report in 
haste on events which have contributed to make the 
history of the world. He was in the Russo-Turkish war, 
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and his impressions are therefore not confined to regular 
and civilised troops. His opinion is therefore distinctly 
worth having, and this opinion is to the effect that the 
camp at Isandlwana was as ill-chosen as possible, and 
that the most obvious precautions for its defence were 
neglected. In common with others, we expressed our 
opinion to this effect many months ago; and the opinion 
has never once, in any shape, been controverted. Yet. 
the man who was clearly primarily, if not solely, respon, - 
sible for choosing the very worst place in the world for. 
a camp has been rewarded with honours and promotion,. 
while the hundreds of brave men his ignorance or negli- 
gence sacrificed lie mouldering in their graves in Zulu- 
land, and beyond a passing regret, no one now thinks of 
the terrible disaster which befell our arms, We appear 
to forget that it is by such blunders as these that 
empires are lost, and with our superabundant population 
appear to imagine that a thousand soldiers, more or less, 
make no matter. If Isandlwana was a disaster, the 
death of the Prince Imperial was a national disgrace. 
In this case the public judged more rightly when the 
news first arrived than it did when despatch followed’ 
despatch, and letter followed letter. The indignation. 
loudly expressed when the sad news first reached these 


shores was, as the event proved, perfectly justified. - 


It became clear that from some cause or another, the 

court-martial condemned one of the guilty parties one 
incorrect grounds ; and this technical mistake produced‘ 
a burst of the most ill-placed enthusiasm which has ever 
disgraced a people. Not satisfied with the second 
escape of a man who ought never to have escaped at all, 

there were many persons foolish enough to greet him as 

if he had been a hero, simply because a tribunal had 

assumed that he was in command of a party when the 
evidence showed that he was not. And Colonel Harrison, 

who clearly shared the blame with him, if indeed he was 
not the prime cause of the loss of France’s gallant son, 

has, notwithstanding the loud complaints of this mis- 
carriage of justice, never even been brought before a 

tribunal at all. In fact, we have in this case fully 

exemplified Dickens’ Circumlocution Office. “How not 

to do it” has been our motto. Captain Carey was, in a 

moment of disgust, made the scapegoat and condemned 
on erroneous grounds; the grounds having been dis- 
covered to be erroneous, he was made from a Plymouth 

Brother into a hero, while the whole affair has been 

shelved and no further effort has been made to detect 

the real culprits. 

The third and perhaps the most important point men- 
tioned by Mr. Forbes is the slowness of our advance on 
Ulundi. Important because it reflects not on the bravery 
and capacity of individual officers, but on the whole 
system which prevented our army doing more than one 
hundred miles in thirty-seven days ; the same system which 
has now checked an advance on Cabul until the mutineers 
are able to collect a formidable force to oppose us. 
With the moderation he displayed throughout, Mr. 
Forbes abstained from saying more than that the army 
made “very short marches and very long halts,” and 
that “he had found no difficulty whatever in riding the 
whole distance in twenty hours.” The latter statement was 
received with enormous applause, why we do not know, 
since the performance, although laudable, is by no means 
an exceptional one. We have known 500 miles to have 
been covered in India, in the worst time of the year, in 
five days of almost continuous riding. But the fact that 
Mr. Forbes did not, in his lecture, explicitly blame the 
conduct of the expedition only proves that he is sensibly 
diplomatic, not that our generals and system are fault- 
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less. We wonder how long Prince Frederick Charles 
would have taken to cover the same distance with forty 
thousand Prussians, We know that the Germans pushed 
more than this number over 100 miles in three and a- 
half days, arriving in time to win Sedan, to dethrone the 
Emperor, and to conquer France. It is, of course, 
argued that marching in France and marching in Zulu- 
land are two totally different matters, and we should not 
think of disputing the assertion. But even making every 
allowance for the difficulty of transport and the nature of 
the country, we contend that the relative speeds, thirty 
and three miles a day, far outweigh any such allowance. 
And it must not be forgotten, that, if the invading armies 
had, in France, good roads and open fields, the men 
opposed to them had chassepots and mitrailleuses. The 
Germans had to contend against not a horde of savages, 
but an army which had, until then, been considered the 
first in the world. It may, indeed, be seriously ques- 
tioned whether thedanger from such an army, in a broken 
country like that between Metz and Sedan, did not 
exceed the comparative facilities afforded by good roads. 
Perhaps in all this no blame attaches to Lord Chelms- 
ford. But certainly there is something wrong somewhere. 
It is not and cannot be all right when a whole regiment 
with its auxiliaries is surprised and destroyed, a recon- 
noitring party cut off, and a small army delayed thirty- 
seven days in marching 100 miles without opposition. 
The Army Estimates are high enough to keep the few men 
we have in a perfect state of efficiency, and taxpayers 
are entitled to demand that this efficiency should extend 
throughout all branches of the service. At present it- 
clearly does not; and until our officers become more 
judicious and more cautious, and our army more mobile, 
it can be no matter of surprise if our men are slaughtered, 
our guns captured, and our military want of system made 
a subject of laughter by all our Continental friends. 





LORD ELCHO AT WINCHCOMBE, 


OREIGNERS sometimes reproach Englishmen 
with being, except in the two subjects of seaman- 
ship and shopkeeping, given to the vice of amateurish- 
ness. We don’t. study our subjects scientifically, they 
say, and we meddle with too many subjects at 
once. It is often very amusing to observe the enraged 
disdain with which Germans especially are wont to take 
the expressions of English reviewers and critics—omni- 
scient smatterers, with a gift of expression, as they appear 
to the good Teutonic professor whose life studies they 
have disposed of in half-a-dozen phrases. Perhaps it 
would not be altogether a paradox to connect this 
amateurish universalism with the existence of repre- 
sentative institutions. Every Englishman carries the 
letters “ M.P.,” written in invisible ink, after his name, 
ready to become visible when it shal! please heaven and 
a constituency. Now a Member of Parliament is, in 
virtue of his office, supposed to be a judge of everything ; 
ergo, every Englishman contains within him the faculty 
of universal judgment. The universal judgment has 
been turned by our still more Democratic descendants 
across the water into universal performance. There 
every man has actually been a practitioner of most 
possible callings : here we content ourselves with posing 
as amateur-experts on platforms and in the columns of 
newspapers, 
Lord Elcho is an excellent example of this British 
tendency. He is generally ready with a freely-given 
Opinion on mest things that are in the heavens above 
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and the earth beneath and the waters under the earth, 
and it must be admitted that there is generally some- 
thing in what he says. Lord Elcho has a useful mixture 
of cheery optimism and common-sense which distin- 
guishes him at once from doctrinaire politicians who can 
only say, in slightly varying tones, that they thank the 
goodness and the grace which has made them so great 
and good and wise, and from the croakers who can do 
nothing but prophesy evil. The other day, at Winch- 
combe, the Member for Haddington had a tolerably 
difficult task before him. An agricultural society which 
is cheerful nowadays must be composed of members who 
could give Mark Tapley points and beat him. Lord 
Elcho, too, having no specialty except Volunteering, 
which was not in place, was fain to box the whole 
political compass in one comprehensive speech. He 
dealt with nearly as many subjects as the immortal 
sausage-seller in the “ Knights ” had prophecies about. 
The Land, the Foreign Policy of the Government, Im- 
perialism and Obstruction, Herat and Ulundi, all came 
in for notice, and if the Winchcombe farmers were 
not satisfied with the notice each received they must 
have been in a very critical frame of mind. It is to 
Lord Elcho on the Land Question that most people 
will have turned with most interest. Representing as 
he does, both English and Scotch ideas on the Land 
Question, Lord Elcho has certainly a /ocus standi. It 
so happens, too, that while everybody admits the im- 
portance of the question, most people are aware that the 
importance recently ascribed to it is to a certain extent 
fictitious. But a very few months ago a great political 
party were almost passionately invoking gods, and men, 
and demons, to give them a cry. The terrible failure 
of this summer’s crops has given them one, or at least 
the prospect of one, and they are diligently endea- 
vouring to get their lungs in order. Reams of paper 
have been covered during the last few months by 
crotcheteers on the one hand and by Party politicians 
on the other. We have had the fads of political econo- 
mists as to rents put forward as laws of Nature, we have 
had mere parchment-and-sheepskin alterations of the 
law suggested as certain to turn the wilderness into a 
garden. What we have in most cases not had is a 
common-sense view of the case. — 

This common-sense view Lord Elcho presented happily 
enough. Land, he said, was simply a commodity for 
which, like other commodities, the demand varied. For 
some time past the demand has been great, and the 
landlord has profited by it; now the demand is falling 
off, and the landlord must make up his mind to smaller 
profits, or to no profits at all for a time. This, we 
repeat, is the common-sense view of the matter, and 
contrasts remarkably with the doctrinaire folly we have 
heard from some quarters about rent that is paid out of 
capital not being rent at all, and the like. The fact 
simply is that the landlord isin the position of a person 
who has what is called in financing language a “ conces- 
sion” to grant. He sells the chance of making money 
out of his land at so much as he can get for it. When 
from this cause or from that he cannot get so much, it 
is doubtless unpleasant for him, and if he has charges on 
his property it is more unpleasant still; but so it is for 
the head of any large business with fixed annuities charged 
upon fluctuating profits, For the last few days there 
have been signs that the landlords, goaded by the afore- 
mentioned nonsense about the wickedness of living on 
farmers’ capital, have taken it into their heads to ex- 
hibit their own hardships. Now, in the first place, 
this is a matter which does not concern the public; 
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and, in the second, if it did, the complaint really 
amounts—as Lord Elcho, again with excellent sense, 
remarked—to a cry for an encumbered estates court. 
So much for the farmers and the landlords, The third 
agricultural class, the labourers, are admitted not to 
have suffered as the two others have ; but they also— 
or, at least, their self-constituted champions—are putting 
in a claim that something shall be done for them. 
That something undoubtedly ought to take the form 
of an extension of the allotment system. That 
system is very distasteful to the agitators who 
wish to introduce trades-unionism into agriculture. 
But the advantages of it are obvious. It adds 
to the comfort of the labourer far more than 
any dead lift in wages could do; it increases to a 
remarkable extent the productive power of the soil ; it 
supplies an easy means of distinguishing the good work- 
man from the bad, and this last is probably the reason 
why the unionists hate it, the whole principle of unions 
being that the bad workman shall be paid equally with 
the good. Lord Elcho’s view of the Land Question, 
as far as it goes, may therefore be said to have been 
thoroughly practical and sensible. No doubt it is a 
serious question for the nation whether it is or is not 
possible to produce food more cheaply at home than it 
can be imported from abroad. But this is a distinct 
question from the actual existing woes of the classes at 
present engaged in cultivating the soil of England, and 
there is a great tendency among political agitators to 
confound the two. What with one person coming for- 
ward to denounce a mortgage as a kind of incarnation of 
all that is unjust and damnable, with another declaring 
that by steam cultivation alone shall England be saved, 
with a third talking sense in a nonsensical way about 
pianos and farmers’ daughters, and with a fourth chal- 
lenging all comers to come and meet him on the ques- 
tion of peasant proprietorship, it is refreshing to come 
across views which simply express the common-sense 
opinion of a man who has an average acquaintance with 
his subject and no more. - One of the greatest of ancient 
philosophers, after taking elaborate pains to give a 
scientific definition, was compelled to add the rider, 
‘‘and as a sensible man would define it.” We have 
hitherto been wont in all practical matters to adopt the 
sensible man as judge and to reject the tyranny of 
experts and theorists. The rising tide of political agita- 
tion on this Land Question may, unless care be used, 
be taken at the flood by some of these experts and 
theorists by no means to the public gain. 


PRINCE BISMARCK AT VIENNA. 


HE world has been duped more than once by cries 

of “Wolf!” and is likely to be deceived in this 

way to.the end of time. It is scarcely a month since 
Count Andrassy’s retirement was announced with a great 
flourish of trumpets, while the nomination of Baron 
Haymerle. as his successor was, not unreasonably, 
assumed to indicate a distinct change in Austro-Hun- 
garian policy. The supposition that such a change was im- 
minent was confirmed by the distinct breach between the 
German. Liberal Party in Austria and the Cis-Leithanian 
Cabinet of Count Taaffe. The latter, failing the sup- 
port of the Germans, was bound to seek assistance from 
the Czechs, and these facts appeared amply sufficient to 
justify the conclusion that a military and Slav régime was 
within the bounds of probability. Tendencies in this 
direction could not but cause the Empire to approach 
more nearly to Russia, and to diverge from Germany ; 





and the irritation displayed at the same time in the 
Russian Press confirmed these opinions, notwithstanding 
the amicable meeting of the two great Northern poten- 
tates. ' 

It now appears, however, that Count Andrassy’s retire- 
ment is nothing else but a fiction, pleasing to journalists 
in search of news and to speculators anxious to “ bear” 
certain stocks. During the recent visit of Prince Bis- 
marck, the part played by the Hungarian Count was 
scarcely that which would have been assumed by a 
statesman about to throw off the responsibilities of office. 
On the contrary, the Austro-Hungarian Foreign Minister 
displayed almost more activity and attention to busi- 
ness than he had shown for some time, and in all the 
visits, calls, dinners, and civilities interchanged between 
the various exalted personages collected at Vienna, he 
continued to speak and act as the representative of the 
Empire. If Baron Haymerle is really to take up the 
portfolio of Foreign Affairs, Count Andrassy has been 
careful to give him what the Austrians call eine gebundene 
Marsch-Route (strict marching orders) from which he 
cannot swerve to the right or to the left. Perhaps M. 
Gambetta’s example has proved infectious, and Count 
Andrassy is desirous of preserving the sweets of power 
without incurring its responsibilities. Well as he may 
have deserved a dignified retirement on a handsome 
pension, we sincerely hope that his resignation, if resig- 
nation there be, will be a genuine one; that if he goes 
his influence will go with him. For nothing complicates 
politics and private business more than the inability to 
discover who is the responsible person, and to have to 
negotiate with and appeal to a mere dummy who is 
incapable of deciding any vexed question without 
deferring it first to an unknown wire-puller in the dim 
obscurity of a country retreat. 

Whatever, however, be the results of the future, the 
present is clearenough. As a reply to the mutual re- 
criminations of the Russian and German newspapers, 
the monarchs of the respective countries met at 
Alexandrowo, to prove that whatever might be the feel- 
ings of their people, the alliance and friendship between 
the two Emperors was as cordial as ever. On the other 
hand, as affairs in Austria (though not necessarily in the 
Austro-Hungarian Empire) were distinctly tending in a 
Slavonic and therefore anti-German direction, it was con- 
sidered wise and politic that Prince Bismarck and Count 
Andrassy should publicly demonstrate against what 
threatened to become the popular will of the larger and 
richer half of the Dual Empire. It is curious that while 
political writers in England declined to see in General 
Manteuffel’s mission and the meeting of the Czar and 
Kaiser on the frontiers of Poland anything but an ex- 
change of courtesies, they attach very much greater 
weight to the visit of the German Chancellor to Vienna. 
Yet, taken together, these events should prove to the 
world what we have persistently stated, that the Triple 
Alliance is practically quite unbroken, even though here 
and there an explosion of popular feeling on the one 
hand, or some personal irritation on the other, should 
appear to threaten its existence. The old Emperor is 
manceuvring a huge body of troops in the provinces torn 
from France, while his Minister is assuring Francis- 
Joseph of his continued amity. It is sufficiently evident 
that, following in the friendly meeting at Alexandrowo, 
the advisers of the aged monarch suggested that it would 
not be a bad plan to let the French understand that a 
huge army was ready to check any tendencies towards a 
Russian alliance at a,mpment’s notice. Prince Bismarck’s 


occupation, in fact, during the last month has been what 
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is called—in popular parlance, “ squaring it all round.” 
As he was not likely, on account of personal reasons, to 
succeed in doing so on the eastern frontier of Germany, 
the old Emperor undertook the task ; and no one, again, 
was so well fitted as the /He/dengreis to conjure up a 
fictitious enthusiasm in the French provinces of the 
Empire, and to frighten the Gaul by a warlike show. 
The more congenial work of showing Count Andrassy 
the way he should go was reserved for the Chancellor 
himself, and this operation has, for the eleventh time, 
resulted in mutual satisfaction. Thus Russia was pacified, 
Austria cajoled, and France threatened ; but one thing 
more was wanted to make the “squaring” complete. 
And this, too, has probably been attained by Prince 
Bismarck’s interview with Mgr. Jacobini, the Papal 
Nuncio. It was necessary to secure the Catholic vote in 
the Reichstag, since the National-Liberal Party has been 
split up by the Chancellor’s financial policy. On the 
other hand, no weakness and no pandering to the 
demands of the Vatican could be ventured on without 
the danger of rousing a violent storm even in patient 
Germany. We believe that Prince Bismarck’s astuteness 
has been once more entirely successful. It is understood 
that the Catholics will accept the May laws, and that 
their priests will submit to Imperial authority. But, on 
the other hand, these laws will not be enforced except in 
cases of grave scandal, and the greatest possible latitude 
will be allowed. Thus, at peace with Rome, and able 
to reckon on the friendship of Austria and Russia, Prince 
Bismarck can, if he chooses, return to Varzin to enjoy 
rural felicity in the shape of porter mixed with cham- 


pagne. 





THE RUSSIAN DEFEAT. 


HE news of Lomakin’s defeat at Geok Tepe is 
doubly significant. It shows that we are quite 

at the mercy of events for the receipt of news from 
Turkmenia, and that the Russian commander had 
made a closer approach to Merv than we had given him 
credit for. It will be remembered that directly the 
intelligence arrived from Baku of the death of General 
Lazareff, between Chat and Chikisliar, everybody rushed 
sto the conclusion that the Russian expedition was done 
for, and that, owing to the vast amount of sickness at 
the head-quarters at Chat, officially reported to be 25 
per cent. of the entire force, the campaign against the 
Turcomans might be regarded as virtually closed. 
During the three weeks that have elapsed since the 
death of Lazareff we have heard nothing except the 
appointment of Tergoukasoff to the command ; and the 
-invalided Dai/y News correspondent at Baku knew so 
little of what was in progress on the other side of the 
Caspian, that ke telegraphed only a few days ago that 
active operations were “about” to begin. Instead of 
this being an accurate statement of the case, it now 
appears that active operations had been in progress 
vunceasingly from the moment of Lazareff’s death, as 
well as for some time previous, and that the Governor 
of Transcaspiana, General Lomakin, had displayed such 
energy and secrecy in the advance of his troops, that he 
was able to arrive at Kezil Arvat, and thence to march 
whrough Beurme to Geok Tepe, without our knowing 
anything at all about it. At Geok Tepe the Turcomans 
had made great preparations for receiving the invader. 
A Turcoman chief told Captain Arsky, of the Moscow 
Gazette, that his countrymen meant to make an 
pbstinate stand at this point, and he estimated that 
there would be at least 40,000 Akhel Tekkes col- 
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lected on the spot. It may be assumed that at the 
utmost the Russian fighting force on the occasion would 
rot exceed 10,000 men, if, indeed, it reached half that 
number ; so that General Lomakin had a difficult task 
before him when he attempted to dislodge the nomads. 
The intelligence received at Simla from Persia, pre- 
sumably from our agent at Asterabad, states that the 
battle resulted in the defeat of Lomakin, with a loss of 
700 killed, and that his force was falling back on Kezil 
Arvat. The public will watch with interest to see 
whether this news is confirmed or not. ‘That we shall 
have it substantiated from Russian sources is hardly 
conceivable, as Russians rarely admit their defeats ; and 
the very scanty information we receive from the Daily 
News’ correspondent left behind at Baku shows the ease 
with which movements can be kept secret from an expe 
rienced and energetic, but intrusive English journalist. 
The question will be asked by everyone, “ Does 
Lomakin’s defeat close the Turcoman campaign?” We 
hardly think so. General Lomakin is one of those un- 
fortunate officers who always get the worst of encounters 
with the enemy. It may be that the Governor of the 
Transcaspian possessions of Russia is courageous and 
skilful enough, although we have no precise information 
on that point, and that his constant ill-success is owing 
to the scanty means placed at his command; but it 
is a fact that since he was appointed to Krasnovodsk 
seven years ago he has been uniformly unfortunate, 
and that he no longer inspires confidence at St. 
Petersburg. It appears probable that -he took advan- 
tage of the death of General Lazareff to endeavour to 
win back his lost reputation, and if his ill-success be 
substantiated we shall be able to see’ how Russia deals 
with a Chelmsford when she gets one on her hands. 
Of General Tergoukasoff, the commander who is now 
hurrying to the front, little is known, except that he took 
part in the subjugation of the Caucasus, and that he led, 
in 1877, the Russian column, operating from Erivan, 
which captured Bayazid and crumpled up Ismael Pacha’s 
irregular forces. His experience in fighting Circassians 
and Kurds will serve him better at Geok Tepe than all 
the knowledge he might have gained in European war- 
fare, and we shall see whether the quickness of move- 
ment and dash with which he is accredited will avail his 
attack against. the Turcoman nomads. Probably the 
events of the next few weeks will decide the fate of the 
Turcomans, as the destruction of the defence at Geok 
Tepe would remove the only serious accumulation of 
nomad resistance that exists on the road to Merv. 


THE LAND QUESTION IN IRELAND. 

HE energy of the patriotic Irish party—long exclu- 
sively directed to the question of Home Rule— 

has for the time being been diverted into a side channel 
by the condition of agriculture in the island. Mr. 
Parnell and some other Members of Parliament, side by 
side with some orators hailing from very different quarters, 
have been haranguing audiences ostensibly composed of 
the suffering tenant farmers, and the ardent rhetoric of 
their speeches has been directed rather against the ini- 
quities of the land laws and the tyranny of the landlords 
than against the misdoings and oppressive power of the 
Houses of Parliament. It would be a great mistake to 
suppose, as some innocent people may be inclined to do 
on this side of the Channel, either that Mr. Parnell’s 
audiences are in the main composed of discontented and 
angry tenants, or that the grievances so loudly proclaimed 
are more conspicuous in Ireland than they are in the 
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sister island. ‘The fact is that there is a class in many 
parts of Ireland always ready to join the cry against 
established powers, whether territorial or political, and 
that this class may always be utilised, under one name 
or another, as ahelp towards exciting dissatisfaction and 
stirring up animosity. The reason why agricultural 
affairs have been brought to the fore just now is that 
they seem to afford a particularly happy subject for the 
use of violent language, and to provide what may be 
called the professional demagogues with a fertile and 
congenial text. 

Regarding the agitation from the English point of 
view, which is perhaps the most interesting to us, it will 
be perceived at once that the line adopted by Mr. Parnell 
and his associates is the very worst which could have 
been chosen in the interests of the British farmer. The 
proposition is that if a landlord will not make that reduc- 
tion in rents which each tenant deems equitable, the 
tenant should take the law into his own hands, and with- 
out further ado refuse to pay any rent at all. Now this 
proceeding, viewed from the standpoint of a farmer who 
is prepared to shoot his landlord from behind a hedge, 
may be satisfactory enough. But if regarded in any other 
light, it is exactly the most unsatisfactory of all the expe- 
dients ever proposed for the solution of existing difficul- 
ties. For the landlord, however willing or unwilling he 
may be to make that reduction in rent which his tenant 
demands, is well aware that he can let his farm at any 
rate for more than a farthing an acre. As long, therefore, 
as he is menaced with the rough and coarse alternative 
of bowing the knee before his tenant and accepting 
what terms the latter chooses to impose, or putting up 
with no rent at all, it is pretty obvious that he will avoid 
it by simply getting rid of his man and finding another, 
who may, it is true, pay a lower rent, but who will pay 
it fairly and according to contract. The principle of 
violent coercion suggested by Mr. Parnell for the 
use of tenant farmers is precisely that which, if it were 
employed on the other side, would be denounced by 
that gentleman in the most unmeasured terms. It may 
be added that to the mind of the English farmer, accus- 
tomed to the strictest justice as between himself and his 
landlord, or, which comes to the same thing, to the 
strictest interpretation of the contract voluntarily entered 
into between them, such a breaking of bonds appears 
utterly abominable and unjustifiable. The “land ques- 
tion,” as it has been attempted to bring it before the 
Irish tenant, has to a certain extent injured the cause of 
the English farmer, by disgusting him with the cry of the 
so-called reformers, and enlisting his inherent prejudices 
against them. As the question comes to be argued out 
in England and Scotland the debate will take a very 
different form. But in the meantime the only effect 
produced in England by Mr. Parnell’s rhodomontades 
has been to cut off the sympathies of the tenant-farmers 
on this side of the water from those who are represented 
as his confréres across the Irish Channel. 

As for the effect in Ireland of these declamations, 
the same feelings of disgust and. disapprobation must 
no doubt have been inspired into many of the most re- 
spectable tenants who have lived hitherto and who wish 
to live in future on good terms with their landlords. The 
others, if they are so foolish as to believe their self-con- 
stituted admirers, will not fail to get the worst of it in the 
end. They may escape the payment of rent i fofo for 
a half-year or more; they may shoot a landlord or two 
and a few unlucky agents. But the end of it will be that 
they will be ejected and their places supplied by farmers 
who are prepared to keep faith with the landlords as far 
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as circumstances will reasonably permit. Taking the 
converse of Mr. Parnell’s proposition, we may divide 
tenants into three classes—those who require no reduc- 
tion of rent, those who are willing to re-arrange their 
rents on an equitable basis, and those who are resolved 
to dictate their own terms or else pay no rent at all. It 
is ridiculous to suppose, as long as land has any value at 
all, that the last species of tenants will be tolerated. 
They will have to give place sooner or later ; and the best 
thing we can wish to Irish agriculturists is that this class 
may, notwithstanding Mr. Parnell’s eloquence, be as 
small as possible, and may depart as soon as can be. 


AFGHANISTAN AND PERSIA. 


VERY marked tone has been adopted by the 

Russian Press during the last few days in regard to 
Persia. Formerly the Go/os and other leaders of Russian 
newspaper opinion were content to suggest that Russia 
should cultivate amicable relations with the Iranic 
authorities, but now the declaration is made that the Shah 
must become the vassal of the Emperor, that Persia 
must accept the same feudatory arrangements from 
Russia which England will seek to impose upon Afghani- 
stan atthe close of the present war, and that Russia 
must insist upon the exclusion of English influence and 
English action altogether from the dominions of the 
Shah. This aggressive tone, we hear from reliable 
sources, is not exclusively confined to the Press. It is 
extremely rife in influential official circles, and nowhere 
prevails more strongly than at Tiflis, where the annexa- 
tionist party, led by Prince Sviatopolk-Mirsky and others, 
receives the warm support of the Emperor’s brother 
Michael. We therefore believe that we do not exagge- 
rate when we state that from the recent upset at Cabul 
must be dated a fresh era in the affairs of Persia, and 
that England will very speedily have to ask herself 
whether she will allow Russia to make a vassal of the 
Shah. ! 

If the importance of Persia were to be measured by 
the apathy at present prevailing concerning its future, it 
would be found to be very small indeed. But it does not 
follow that because a country is blind to its interests, 
therefore those interests are wanting in value. The 
importance of Persia arises from the fact that it supplies 
Russia with the shortest and the easiest road to India. 
From Asterabad to Herat there is a road which Armenius 
Vambery declares to be the easiest in Central Asia. All 
the way from the Caspian to the Afghan frontier water 
and forage are abundant, food and transport are plenti- 
ful, and there are none of those terrible deserts and im- 
practicable mountain roads which make an advance from 
Tashkend an operation of exceeding difficulty. The 
distance to Herat from the Russian base on the Caspian 
is less than that from the English base on the Indus, and 
it is pointed out by Russian military writers that even if 
we are nearer Herat than Russia through our occupation 
of Candahar, still Russia has no Bolan Pass on the 
road to impede the movements of her forces. The belief 
is also common among these critics that the apparition 
of a Russian flying column at Herat would set the whole 
of Afghanistan in flames, turning against us not only the 
Heratees and the inhabitants of Candahar, but also the 
subsidised tribes of the Sulieman range. To such 
believers it is a blunder that General Tergoukasoff should 
be compelled to march his 30,000 disease-stricken troops 
from Chikislear to the Turcoman territory, across pesti- 
lential marshes and plains of sand and salt, when an 
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alternative route, excellent in comparison, offers itself 
through the fertile region of Khorassan. They would 
have Lazareff’s successor march upon Merv through 
Persia from Asterabad, and, in the event of England 
offering opposition, would silence ber with the threat to 
throw the invading force into Herat. At present there 
are no signs that the Emperor intends to give way to 
such counsels, but should Tergoukasoff perish with his 
expedition in the wilderness, the temptation to use the 
easier route would become irresistible, and the rumour 
might be realised of a combined Russo-Persian invasion 
of the Turcoman region. 

It has not escaped notice that while of late English 
influence at Teheran has diminished to a mere tradition, 
the power of Russia has developed to an alarming extent. 
Not to speak of the preponderance exerted by the Russian 
Minister at Teheran and the activity of Russian agents 
throughout the country, there are the material advances 
which Russia has made outside the Shah’s dominions, 
and which daily grow more ominous to our interests. 
The acquisition of Kars has led to a remarkable develop- 
ment of her influence over the Kurds, who form a by no 
means inconsiderable factor in the population of Persia, 
and there exists unmistakable evidence of a desire on the 
part of the Grand Duke Michael to absorb these people 
in the same manner that Kaufmann has absorbed the 
Kirghiz. It is only a few days ago that the official 
Kavkaz, in speaking of the incessant raids into Erivan 
of the Persian nomads, declared that unless the Iran 
authorities preserved better order among their subjects, a 
military expedition against them would become a neces- 
sity. ‘The ease with which the Kurds allow themselves 
to be transformed into loyal Russian subjects is shown 
by the circumstance that there are at present at Erivan 
several regiments of horsemen formed of the Kurdish 
irregulars who fought against Russia during the recent 
war. Other evidences of Russia’s progress in the Cau- 
casus are found in the reorganisation of the highland 
districts, which has been carried out in such a ruthless 
manner by the wholesale deportation of the tribes to 
Saratoff and Krasnovodsk, that another rising among the 
Circassians is counted a matter of impossibility. A 
military road has also been made from Batoum to Kars, 
the Tiflis-Baku railway has been commenced, the high- 
way from Tiflis to Teheran has been placed under a 
Russian postal staff, and designs have been prepared for 
the construction of a network of Russo-Persian railways. 
The Russian Government is ambitious of possessing 
supreme conirol over each of the three railways that will 
one day run to India. It has already made sure of the 
Orenburg-Tashkend line by securing the country as far 
as the Afghan frontier at Balkh, but it has yet to play its 
cards for the possession of the Tiflis-Teheran route, and 
the railway running along the Persian Gulf from Asia 
Minor. In the event of Russia following Lord Salisbury’s 
policy in regard to Asia Minor, and inducing the Shah to 
accept a protectorate over his dominions, Russia would 
control all the railway routes to India, and our hold 
upon our Asiatic possessions would be at the mercy of 
the Cossack. 

Of course we cannot hinder Russia from consolidating 
her power in the Caucasus and extending her mercantile 
sway over the the Caspian provinces of Persia, nor can 
we demand the exclusion of Russian officers from the 
control of the Persian army, but there are certain 
measures which we think it imperative that England 
should adopt. Among these we would mention the 
transfer of the management of Persian affairs from 
Downing Street to the India Office, the appointment of 
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a vigorous and talented representative at Teheran, the 
adoption of a well-defined. and unswerving policy in 
regard to Persia, and the display of greater courtesy to 
the Persian Ambassador at the Court of St. James’s, 
The very indifference with which Persian affairs are 
treated at the Foreign Office, and the coldness displayed 
by Lord Salisbury towards Malcolm Khan, are proof of 
the ignorance existing in that quarter of the value of the 
Persian alliance to this country. If, as has been sug- 
gested times without number, the conduct of Persian 
affairs were transferred to Lord Cranbrook’s department, 
we should have a guarantee that they would be dealt 
with by officials of Eastern experience who know some- 
thing about the country, and not by incompetent persons, 
as is at present the case in Downing Street. The Russians 
display their sagacity on this point by placing the 
Teheran Embassy under the control of the Grand Duke 
Michael at Tiflis. It is largely on this account that their 
policy in Persia is stronger and better managed than our 
own, while, on the other hand, ours from the opposite 
cause has become a crying disgrace to English diplomacy 
in the East. 


MARRIED SCHOOLMISTRESSES. 


FEW months since, “An East London School 

Manager,” in some letters to the Pall Mail 
Gazette, took up his parable against certain phases of 
the so-called policy of the School Board. The extrava- 
gance of the Board, as a matter upon all men’s tongues, 
was naturally the theme that chiefly exercised his pen, 
and though the facts and figures he quoted in illustration 
of that extravagance were less definite and detailed than 
those we have had it in our power to place before our 
readers in recent articles, they sufficed to show, not only 
that the writer was an observant critic of School Board 
proceedings, but also that he had thoughtfully studied 
the general subject of popular education. In one of his 
letters he dealt with a question which educationalists who 
look beyond and below “ codes,” “passes,” and such-like 
secondary technicalities, have for some time past felt to 
be “in the air”—the question, namely, of the employ- 
ment of married school-mistresses in public elementary 
schools. ‘The employment of such teachers has always 
been an evil under the sun, and during the reign of the 
School Board the evil has attained to such dimensions, 
and become so much a system, as to be very much in 
the nature of a publicscandal. At any rate, the question 
has now reached a stage at which, on public grounds, 
public attention should be pointedly directed to it. 
Discussion upon the question has already broken out ; 
but as yet there is a tendency to regard it as simply a 
teacher’s, or a Board, or a business question. While, 
however, it is all these, it is also much more. It is a 
question that intimately concerns the public at large, on 
financial, educational, and, above all—as we shall pre- 
sently show—uo social grounds. 

The strictures of the East London Manager were 
chiefly directed against the School Board ; but inciden- 
tally the teachers were pretty hard hit, and, as might have 
been expected, the organ of their profession, the Szhool- 
master, took up the subject, which it was acute enough 
to see is rapidly passing from the smouldering to the 
“ burning ” condition of public questions. It reprinted 
the Manager’s letter, has published an extensive and 
varied correspondence from teachers, and has put forth 
a long leading article upon the subject-matter of the 
letter. It is due to it to say that throughout the discus- 
sion it has shown an impartiality such as is rarely met 
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with in professional organs, which, as a rule, go upon the 
principles of “ nothing like leather,” and “ our profession 
right or wrong.” Letters from married mistresses, defend- 
ing their employment, and boldly, if indirectly, suggest- 
ing that all laws of physiology and domestic economy 
are miraculously suspended with an especial view to the 
continued employment of this class of teachers, were 
freely inserted. But so, also, were letters from other 
teachers, endorsing the views of “The East London 
Manager,” and contending that the employment of 
married mistresses tends to injure and degrade the pro- 
fession. The editorial article opened by candidly 
acknowledging that the discussion raised by the letter in 
the Pall Mall Gazette is “ the first outward indication of 
a growing feeling, irresistibly convincing all who are 
‘ behind the scenes’ that an eruption is inevitable.” The 
tone of the article was tolerant and kindly, but calm and 
judicial withal. It analysed the arguments of the corre- 
spondents, showed that the contentions upon the side of 
the married mistresses were for the most part futile, and 
missed the points really at issue, and summed up dead 
against the practice of employing this class of mistresses. 
Altogether the result of the discussion in the professional 
journal was to show that even among teachers the weight 
‘ of authority and balance of feeling and opinion is pre- 
ponderatingly against the employment of married 
mistresses. It would only have been fair to teachers as 
a body, to assume that such would be the view of the 
grand majority upon this question; nevertheless, it is 
an important point gained that their views should have 
found public expression and record. In any case the 
supposed interests of any single profession must give way 
to the welfare of the community at large. Still, it is 
never pleasant to find the members of a profession that 
is being reformed in the interests of the common weal, 
posing as society’s martyrs. 

How it affects the interests or feelings of the teaching 
profession is, however, but a lower aspect of this ques- 
tion, and it is with higher phases of it that the outer, the 
general public are chiefly concerned. 

The defence put forward by married mistresses, and 
those of their inclining, runs substantially to the efféct 
that if the husband and wife, and individual school 
managers immediately concerned in the employment of 
a married mistress are content, no one else has anything 
to do with the matter ; that if the home is neglected it 
is the husband and wife who suffer, while if the married 
mistress falls short in the matter of making examination 
“ passes ” and getting good reports, the managers of her 
school have the remedy in their own hands. This argu- 
ment is put forth with an air of triumph, and with an 
evident impression of its being crushingly conclusive ; 
and so put forth by a teacher, it is simply a striking— 
because unconsciously given—proof of her unfitness for 
the position of such a teacher. It is a proof that she is 
not even capable of conceiving, much less of carrying 
out, the higher and nobler functions of her office. It 
leaves out all considerations of the moral and social fit- 
ness of things, and of the potent influence for good or 
evil that lies in the teaching of the living example of the 
teacher. Even the School Board, we suppose, would 
admit that education, in any full or worthy sense of the 
word, means more than the mechanical teaching of the 
things that go to make up its mechanical meaning. We 
are all looking to educational influences—taking the 
phrase in its wider sense—to raise the moral and social 
tone and sentiment of the masses of the people. If they 
do not do this, or, at any rate, if they are not shaped 
and directed upon principles fairly calculated to attain 
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this end, our whole educational policy must prove a 
failure and mistake. And to the achievement of this 
elevation the higher and ultimate aim of our whole 
elaborate and costly system of elementary education, the 
employment of married mistresses is a distinct and 
serious bar. The sections of the poor who stand most 
in need of elevation of social and moral tone and feeling, 
require, above all things, to be educated into a higher 
sense, positive and relative, of manhood and woman- 
hood. We want to bring them to a higher, better con- 
ception of home ; to imbue them with an operative reali. 
sation of the truths that “the wife’s dominion” is the 
home, the duty of the mother to her children ; that it is 
dishonourable as well as improvident for a man to 
marry who is not in a position to provide a home and 
maintain a wife ; and that as Burns puts it— 
“To make a happy fireside clime 
To weans and wife, 
Is the true pathos, and sublime 
Of human life.” 

These, as well as the three R’s and “specific subjects,” 
are the lessons that every educationalist would include 
in any educational system worthy to be, or claiming to 
be, national. Unless, as an ultimate result of any such 
system, these higher lessons are inculcated, the elevation 
of the people by means of education becomes a mere 
phrase. Of course, such lessons have to be taught 
chiefly by the manner, tone, and, above all, the example 
of the teachers. And how is it possible, we would ask, 
that they can be taught at all, when in almost every 
public elementary school there is presented, in the 
person of one or more of its teachers, a living contradic- 
tion to, and outrage upon, the principles on which they 
are founded? How can we hope to elevate the poor on 
these points when we give them as teachers young 
married women, who, leaving their homes, and neglect- 
ing wifely and motherly duties, go out as regularly and 
under the same conditions as men, to work for daily 
hire? Who thus go out, too, as a rule, not by reason of 
such poverty as excuses the practice among the as yet 
educationally unelevated poor, but to the end that they, 
and the husbands who are not ashamed to live wholly 
or in part upon their earnings, may maintain a style of 
petty, snobbish gentility, which in itself is a most per- 
nicious example to set before the poor. 

On these grounds, then, it must be evident that 
married mistresses are—seeing that they are a class 
and an integral part of a national system—a serious 
injury and drawback to the cause of popular education 
in its higher and fuller sense. On other grounds, too, 
married mistresses, if the servants of a School Board, 
are to be numbered among ratepayer’s hard bargains. 
On physical grounds which are so obvious that they need 
not be, and so delicate that it is not desirable that they 
should be, more specifically indicated, it must be clear 
to the meanest capacity that young wives and mothers 
cannot be as capable of working as hard and effectively 
in a school as those who have not the energy-consuming 
responsibilities of housewifery and maternity to meet. 
In short, on this head, to put the position in a business 
form, married mistresses are not the best articles obtain- 
able at the prices paid for them. And this is the point 
on which the public can grapple with the School Board, 
under whose reign, as we have said, the evil of married 
mistresses has increased. If teaching is the laborious, 
harrassing, exhausting work that the Board allege it to 
be, in justification of the rate of salaries they pay to 
teachers, then it is the merest physiological truism to 
say that a married woman with an infant family cannot 
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effectively discharge the duties of a modern elementary 
schoolmistress. If the Board when cornered choose 
to abandon this standpoint, and say that after all the 
duties of a teacher are so light that a young married 
woman can effectively fulfil them, then the chief justifi- 
cation for the present scale of payment to teachers 
vanishes, and the maintenance of that rate simply be- 
comes a maladministration of public money. As a sim- 
ple matter of fact, however, teaching, even when reduced 
to the mechanical level to which married mistresses and 
apologists for them would lower it, zs hard and exhaust- 
ing work—work requiring all the energies of those 
devoted to it—work, therefore, which it is impossible 
married women can thoroughly perform. Even if there 
were any room for doubt on that point, married mistresses, 
as bad social examples to the classes of the community 
among whom they have to teach, would still be unsuit- 
able for the teacher’s office—still be dear at any price. 


NAVAL TYPES. 
II.—THE “JACK SH’LOO.” 


ACK SH’LOOS are to be found in every rank in the 
service, and there are even one or two admirals who 
may be said to belong to that category. They are closely 
allied to the “ Salt-Horse” type, the main difference 
being that, in the one case, the superabundant energy for 
which they are both remarkable takes a fairly legitimate 
‘channel, and in the other expends itself in an altogether 
improper one. The “Jack Sh’loo,” in fact, is what 
would be termed on shore a “ rowdy.” 

While a midshipman, he does his utmost to turn him- 
self as far as possible into a foremast hand, and 
apparently would like nothing better than to take up his 
quarters permanently on the lower deck. He chews 
tobacco, drinks more than is good for him, and is per- 
petually fighting with his messmates. With all this, 
however, he is not unpopular, his reckless courage and a 
certain rough good humour and denhomie going far to 
atone for his other shortcomings. On a windy, gusty 
night, with the barometer falling and sea rising, when the 
hands are turned up in the middle watch to treble reef, 
you will find Jack at the weather yard-arm, “outside the 
lift,” doing the work as well as any top-man amongst the 
lot of them; or, if a man is overboard, by day or night, 
no matter what the weather may be, when the boat goes 
to pick him up, you are pretty certain to find the irre- 
pressible Jack swimming alongside him laughing, and it 
must be confessed, swearing as usual, not at all conscious 
that he has done anything wonderful, but looking on the 
whole affair merely as a “ lark.” 

Should he remain in the service long enough to become 
an acting sub. or lieutenant, which he may do if he is 
lucky, he carries the same characteristics with him into 
his new sphere, but he is by this time conscious that his 
mode of life is not calculated to promote either physical 


-.or moral well-being, and will sometimes turn teetotaller 


‘for a considerable period, which, however, is almost 
iinvariably followed by an outbreak of more than usual 
wiolence, generally on the occasion of a dinner, or some 
small corroberree of that kind on shore. After one of 
these occasions possibly a native driver will appear on 
board, carrying a portion of a jalousie and two or three 
spokes of a wheel, which he affirms is all that is left of 
his vehicle. According to his account, he was hired at 
an early hour the previous morning by a stout officer, but 
no sooner had he driven up than he was seized and 
forcibly deposited inside, while the aforesaid officer, 


mounting the box, drove the whole concern down a steep 
flight of stone steps leading to the water’s edge, where he 
narrowly escaped with his life. From the description there 
is no difficulty in identifying the incorrigible Jack, but of 
course the victim is promptly sent to the quietest man in 
the ship, who, perfectly aghast at such a charge, eventu- 
ally gets rid of him at the cost of a few rupees. While 
the reckless fit is on him, Jack manifests the same 
defiance of the constituted authorities on board as he 
does for those on shore. Remonstrated with by the 
commander for coming on deck improperly dressed, and 
being perhaps slightly flushed with—well, not lemonade, 
he publicly addresses that officer as a “little bald- 
headed cockatoo,” and on the sergeant of the guard 
being summoned to take him below, as he obstinately 
refuses to go there of his own will, he first calls that high 
official a “ stiff-necked leather-stocked son-of-a-gun,” and 
then knocks him down ; a file of marines shares the same 
fate, and eventually it takes about half the detachment to 
carry him to his mess. When there, having given as 
much trouble as possible, he suddenly becomes quiet, and 
orders them a glass of grog all round. How he manages 
to escape summary expulsion from the service is a 
mystery, but he not only does so, but sometimes manages 
to extract honour and promotion from what appears at 

first sight to promise nothing but disgrace. 

On one occasion an officer of this character, having had 
some trifling dispute with his superior, actually took off 
his coat in the ward-room and challenged him to fight on 
the spot. Fortunately for him, the admiral looked at the 
matter in a humorous light, and by way of getting 
him out of the ship, appointed him to the command of 
a gun-boat, where he won his promotion in a character- 
istic manner. In an engagement with piratical junks 
he had the misfortune to foul his screw-propeller, which 
the enemy perceiving, were enabled to get alongside, and 
boarded on both bows in overwhelming numbers. But 
Jack was equal to the emergency. He had one big gun 
aft which he loaded to the muzzle with case-shot, scrap 
iron, and everything he could lay his hands on, and at 
the proper time fired, blowing junks, Chinamen, and the 
whole forepart of his own ship to smithereens. In _ fact, 
if active service could only be found for him there is no 
doubt he would speedily rise to the top of the tree, but 
in peace time no sufficient outlet can be found for his 
energies, and if in command of a ship his vagaries know no 
bounds. He announces his willingness to fight any man 
in the ship, and has been known to have a round with 
his own coxswain in the gangway after dark, when having 
thrashed his antagonist he amicably shared a bottle of 
rum with him. A captain, well known in his time on the 
East Coast of Africa, once sent his boats away cruising 
for slavers, for an indefinite period, without orders or 
instructions of any kind whatever. After they had 
shoved off and when about fifty yards from the ship, he 
suddenly hailed the senior boat, ‘‘ Cutter, there!” “ Yes, 
sir.” “Sink, burn, and destroy.” “Sir!” said the 
astonished officer. ‘Sink, burn, and destroy, can’t you 
hear? blessyou! Bout ship,” and away he went, leaving 
the party to interpret their “instructions ” as they liked, 
which was probably very literally indeed. 

With all this it is rather surprising that the typical 
Jack” manages to remain in the service as long as he does. 
But the fact is, so long as he confines his extravagainces 
to his own ship, there is no one sufficiently interested in 
the matter to try and get him out of it. He is not a bad 
fellow to deal with in the main, that is, if you don’t mind 
being addressed in rather strong language now and _ then, 
and, even if you do, in stations like the East Coast of 
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Africa, or on ariver gun-boat in China, there is no one to 
take cognisance of the matter. He is very good-natured, 
and generous to a fault. He will share his last shilling, 
or, what implies much more self-denial on his part, his 
last glass of grog with you any day, not only willingly, but 
is positively hurt if the offer is declined. He is very 
conscious of his own shortcomings—a trait in his character 
which he shows in a curious manner at times. Say a man 
is brought before him for being drunk and fighting. The 
delinquent, pulling his forelock, pleads that he only took 
a glass too much and then got excited. ‘ Well, my 
man,” says Jack after some cogitation, “ /’ve often done 
the same myself ; you can go away this time, but if you 
ever come before me again——” An expressive blank 
concludes the sentence; the man goes away probably 
impressed for the time, but it can hardly be said that 
such a system is conducive to discipline. In fact, Jack 
is to a certain extent the victim of circumstances, though 
he is hardly conscious of the fact himself. He was 


simply born a few decades too late. Seventy or eighty 


years ago he would have been completely in his element, 
but in these degenerate piping times of peace all his 
bad qualities come to the front and comparatively few of 
his good ones. He has the makings of a hero in him, 
but he usually succeeds only in becoming a shiftless, 
reckless, hard-drinking, hard-swearing, good-natured 
towdy. 


HOLIDAY RESORTS. 
XIII.—BY LAZY SCHELDT. 


HEN Master George Osborne, Major Dobbin, 

and the gentle Amelia made their famous jour- 
ney to Antwerp, they no doubt thought it as great an 
undertaking as we should nowadays consider a run to 
New York. There was then no happy mélange of steam- 
boat and rail. The horrors of the Pool had to be sub- 
mitted to. But now, thanks to the Great Eastern Rail- 
way, we can dine comfortably in town, and after a quiet 
smoke by rail arrive in time to turn into a comfortable 
berth on board the Claude Hamilton, the Richard Young, 
or. the Princess of Wales. As to Harwich itself, it pos- 
-sesses no peculiar charms that one need go there for a 
summer’s holiday. Seen at night-time it is perhaps as 
dismal a port as one could well look at. The small 
yachts and dirty fishing-boats lie on the mud in the 
distance, and even the great guard-ship moored in the 
-harbour is as lonely a spectacle as the phantom ship 
.of Mynheer Vanderdecken. Yet with the steam well 
up all this is soon past. The lights at Felixstowe are 
covered, Landguard Fort is lost in the distance, and 
we shall soon be beyond the headland, and well in the 
open sea. Those happy folks who are, or profess to be, 
good sailors, generally prefer to smoke for two or three 
hours in the small deck saloon before turning-in for the 
night. But as the majority of us are not so fortunately 
independent of the sufferings of ma/ de mer, it is perhaps 
the best policy at once to seek the seclusion of the bunks 
below. Despite the washing of the waters against the 
ports, and the grinding of the paddles, the fresh sea air 
generally has a kindly soporific effect ; and it does not 
take many minutes before you are sunk in a comfortable 
doze. As a rule, one does not prefer to sleep for a 
long time on a short sea passage. The object of one’s 
journey is to see sights. Generally speaking, you can go 
to sleep every night of your life if you are so inclined, 
and without much injury to your daily labours keep to 
your pillow till you are awakened by the eight o’clock 


hot-water and the summons to breakfast. But though the 
September morning may chill, and the winds be blowing 
sharply from the coast of Blankenberghe, you have little 
fear but that when turning out on deck you will manage 
to keep your sea legs. The first sight of the coast is by 
no means picturesque. Perhaps to a geologist it might 
be eminently entertaining. On the horizon is a long 
line of gray mud, only broken at intervals by a succession 
of sand-hills. Above the coast the sun is rising with a 
dull, pinkish hue. Even the sea-gulls seem to fly at 
half-speed, as if they were only partly awakened from 
their night’s roosting—if sea-gulls ever do roost at all. 
To port and starboard you are continually passing small 
companies of schuyts, and the lumbering eel-boats which 
are always to be seen on the Scheldt. The lamps in the 
light-house tower to the right are still burning brightly, 
although one of the crew has gone aloft to take down the 
ship’s light. Sometimes, over-head, a few adventurous 
birds fly off from the shore, but they soon return, for the 
wind blows too sharply for their feeble wings. * As the 
steamer surges on through the short, choppy sea, there 
soon appears on the horizon a novel and peculiar 
object. It is a hard, black line, with at each end two 
stumpy projections. In the centre rises something which 
in the distance has all the picturesque aspect of a pickle 
or salad bottle. This is the port of Flushing, where in 
the year of grace 1559, Philip the Second, having been 
accompanied thus far by Prince William of Orange, em- 
barked and took his last farewell of the revolted Nether- 
lands. But our own memories of Flushing are chiefly 
derived from the time when it was the head-centre of all 
the smugglers of Europe. Perhaps, too, we think of it 
in connection with the pages of Captain Marryatt, when 
Peter Simple and honest O’Brien went through their 
merry round of adventures, In another hour we are 
alongside the piles, close in to the shore. And here, if 
one has any artistic reminiscences, can be recognised the 
famous picture of Stanfield. 

Flushing, if not remarkable for possessing any striking 
beauties of its own, is at least a novelty to our London 
eyes. With the early sunlight on it, it reveals to us a 
series of brownish-grey walls capped with bright-tiled 
roofs, a solitary steeple or two, and the high roofs of the 
dockyard buildings. Presently a long narrow boat puts 
off from the shore. A leg-of-mutton sail is perhaps 
hoisted, or else the brisk oars of the boat’s crew bring us 
the pilot of the Scheldt. This embarkation is accom- 
panied with a most business-like splashing and ratt- 
ling, and occasionally with a few strong expres- 
sions which are not always to be found in our 
best family dictionaries. In less than a minute 
the active pilot takes off his weather-coat, and 
mounts the bridge. Again the steam is turned on, and 
the old town is soon left behind us. We are now well up 
in the mouth of the Scheldt. Why Goldsmith should ever 
have talked about the “lazy Scheldt ” is a mystery indeed. 
The stream seemingly runs much sharper than the 
Thames, and in a fair race could almost hold its own 
against parts of the Rhine. Why the good old river 
should always be spoken of in such compassionate terms, 
as if it were not worthy to be mentioned in the same 
breath with the Rhine, the Moselle, or the Rhone, is a 
matter which had perhaps better be left to those who, in 
their own conceit, think themselves the supreme judges 
of the picturesque. The Scheldt, it must be owned, has 
neither ruined castles, mountains, high banks and vine- 
yards, hop-gardens, nor spick-and-span modern villas on 
its shores ; it would, perhaps, be carrying a pet hobby too 
far to pretend that interminable avenues of trimly- 
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cropped trees, that little cottages suggestive of the toy- 
box, that herds of black-and-white cows, that flocks 
of dingy grey sheep, and that little hamlets nest- 
ling behind its ring of poplars and aspen, could fairly 
rival the glories of those rivers of Europe which are 
yearly visited by their crowds of tourists. Yet the 
Scheldt has a charm of its own. It is so trimly fresh 
and cleanly bright. The grass of its meadows is of a 
brilliant green, not always to be surpassed by the velvety 
lawns ofthe Thames. Even the trees, though cut with 
such mathematical precision, by no means help to destroy 
the quaint artistic picture. Even the rigidly rectangular 
cottages standing on the borders of the dykes have an 
air of quict comfort and happy homeliness, while the 
bevies of quail and snipe form an agreeable picture to the 
sportsman, who in England is always so ready to throw 
away his superfluous cheques on a grouse moor, where 
he is not very certain to bag half-a-dozen birds in a week. 
One cannot, too, wholly divert the Scheldt of its old- 
world historical associations. One cannot help thinking 
of those gallant fleets which sailed from Hoorn and 
Enkuiszen, to break the chain with which the Spaniards 
imprisoned the City of Antwerp. This stream, which 
to-day bears almost a commonplace aspect of every-day 
business and unromantic quietude, was once the scene 
of some of the bloodiest fights which ever disgraced 
Christendom. 

As we approach Lillo, with its little steeple, its boats 
with the pennants floating in the wind, its cattle quietly 
grazing on the slopes, it is impossible to help thinking of 
the days of the famous siege. Then the river was covered 
with no little fish-boats running on the wind to the island 
flats. The craft which were there bore no freight of 
Scheldt fish and mud-seeking soles. The Spaniards 
when capturing the unhappy Netherlanders, after first 
treating them to the most hideous forms of torture, cut 
off their hands and feet, and then, placing them in small 
boats, let them drift down with the tide to Antwerp, to 
show the wretched citizens what could be the vengeance 
of the most revengeful people who ever lived on the soil 
of Europe. 

And now the banks on both sides have rapidly 
narrowed, and one can see clearly every object on the 
flat shore. On the end of some little piers of piles the 
peasants are fishing with their long clumsy rods. In a 
sort of half-barge others are carrying on the endless 
repairing of the banks—a work which has been unceasing 
for more than ten centuries. Yet in the distant horizon 
a sight appears which at once attracts attention from 
the banks near by. ‘Towering in the sky above the 
long lines of trees and the clustering hamlets is a lofty 
spire. Far off it appears to be a solidly built structure ; 
but within even a mile or more the bright blue of 
the sky is plainly seen through many openings. As 
it comes still nearer it appears to have all the 
exquisite lightness and grace of a lacework of stone, 
such as is to be seen in the marvellous doorways and 
screens of the Taj of Agra. This is the spire of Ant. 
werp. On looking at its seemingly airy weakness, 
it seems almost a marvel that for so many centuries 
it should have held its own against the storm. The 
river is now densely crowded with craft, and at another 
turn the old city comes into full view. Over the roofs of 
the wharf buildings is to be seen a show of masts which 
would do no discredit to the docks of London or 
Liverpool. , Even in the river itself there are as many 
steamers as may be met with in the same distance of our 
famous Pool. But from these triumphs of modern 
ingenuity it is a relief to turn to look down on the small 
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craft which are flitting to and fro from bank to bank. 
There is something in the Scheldt boats which is not to 
be seen anywhere out of Holland or Belgium. There is 
an extra neatness which contrasts only too well with the 
dirty wherries and dingy sailing craft which are the chief 
eyesores of the Thames off Woolwich and Blackwall. 
Their owners seem to be seized with a perfect mania 
for bright paint and cleanliness. At the stern there is 
some sort of attempt at decoration. The little caboose 
is painted to represent a new brick wall with the cleanest 
painted mortar. Its iron chimney is often coloured a 
gay green or red, and the tiller always looks as if it 
were polished with the brightest varnish. 

As to Antwerp, it is the only port at which the senti- 
mental traveller should first think of entering Europe. 
Its grand old spires, its ancient quay, its Spanish houses 
with the high-stepped roofs, its picturesque crowds of 
quaint vehicles, its strange-looking peasantry, its little 
carts drawn by the lively dogs rattling over the stones, its 
old women all bonnet, umbrella, and sado/, its sleek 
priests, its down-looking nuns, its little blue-pinafored 
children playing in the doorways,—all help to make it 
the most striking as well as novel sight to the Englishman 
wearied with smoky brick streets, London ’Arrys, and 
impudent gutter children. Standing in the quaintly 
pretty Place Verte, beneath the statue of Rubens, and 
gazing up at the old tower of the Cathedral, it is indeed 
with a sigh of relief that the scene brings to mind the 
fact that one is well away from everything that is 
English, and everything that is inartistic and wearyingly 
commonplace. SAUNTERER. 


THE EXAMINER OF PLAYS. 


—~—_ 
THE THEATRES. 


R. WILSON BARRETT has opened the Court 
Theatre with a strong company. He has spared 

neither pains nor expense in mounting the piece he 
selected as his first venture, but he made an unfortunate 
selection when he chose Sardou’s “ Fernande.” The 
play had no particular merits even in the French, and as 
emasculated by the English adapter it is singularly bald 
and uninteresting. Nor has it the charm of novelty, for 
tt was first produced in London in 1870, at the St. 
James’s, with a good cast, which included that admirable 
actress, Mrs. Hermann Vezin, and obtained only a suceés 
destime. The plot is avery thin one. A lady named 
Clotilde is jilted by André, the Marquis des Arcis, and 
in order to be revenged, she marries him to Fernande, 
the daughter of the keeper of a disreputable gambling- 
house. Clotilde afterwards, as the slang phrase has it, 
“rounds on” the Marquis, and he and his wife have a 
terrific quarrel, which results in a perfect reconciliation. 
Such is the outline of a story which has little to recom- 
mend it for stage purposes, at all events for an English 
audience ; and it was not surprising, therefore, that, 
although well acted, it roused no enthusiasm. Miss 
Heath, who has been educated in a good histrionic 
school, played Clotilde very deftly, though she failed to 
win our sympathy for her sorrows, and it was evident 
that she would have been more at home in a strong 
dramatic part. Miss Rosa Kenney acted in a hard and 
amateur fashion, while Miss Amy Roselle’s vivacity gave 
importance to a small part. Mr. Coghlan made a wel- 
come reappearance in this country as the Marquis, play- 
ing with a good grip of the character, while Mr, Anson’s 
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humour and Mr. Wilson Barrett’s careful acting were of 
service in the representation. “ Fernande” was received 
with some applause and a good deal of hissing ; and if the 
clever manager of the Court wishes to succeed, he will 
have to put on a piece more in accordance with the 
traditions of the theatre. 

“The Beaux’ Stratagem,” by Farquhar, is the first of 
Miss Litton’s revivals of old comedies at the Imperial. 
The author, although Johnson praised him, Hazlitt patted 
him on the back, and Leigh Hunt more suo gushed over 
him, was one of the weakest of the dramatists of his day, 
for he had to contend against Wycherley and Congreve. 
Moreover, this comedy was written in six weeks, and 
while a favourable specimen of a somewhat flaccid style 
of composition, its construction is lame, its motive is 
unsatisfactory, and its dialogue stilted. It is, in fact, a 
clever bit of patchwork, and is in these times interesting 
merely from an antiquarian point of view, as an example 
of what delighted our forefathers in the days of powder 
and patches. It is a kaleidoscopic comedy, in which the 
characters are jumbled together after the fashion of the 
bits of glass in that popular toy, and sadly lacks co- 
herence. It was in the main satisfactorily represented. 
Miss Litton always looks well in powder, and she caught 
very well the tone of the days in which Mrs. Sullen 
lived, while Miss Meyrick was in no way behindhand in 
the matter of grace and vivacity. Mr. Farren was never 
seen to greater advantage than in the part of Archer, 
while Mr. Edgar was a competent Aimwell. Mr. Lionel 
Brough seemed to be under the impression that Scrub 
was a circus clown, and degraded a part which Goldsmith 
wished to play to the level of a monarch of burlesque. 
The comedy was well mounted and put upon the stage 
and was received with courteous toleration, though we 
can hardly fancy that it will prove permanently attractive. 
It should be added that Mr. Clement Scott had supplied 
a new prologue and epilogue, the former of which, spoken 
by Mrs. Stir’ing, was written with equal neatness and 
spirit. In justification of these adjectives we append a 
few lines. 

A play by Farquhar! gentleman and wit ! 

Here is the text in honest Saxon writ, 

Old-fashioned it may be, but still I think 

Its lines are scored with sympathetic ink, 


For here embodied is the latest breath 
Of youth and humour, solemnised by death ! 


Farquhar’s “Beaux’ Stratagem !” turn down the page, 
Read it, and prove your educated age ! 

Ring up the curtain, if you care to know 

Our English life two centuries ago, 

Its wit, its banter, unaffectedness, 

Its force of epigram, and grace of dress ; 

Shake Fargq s honest hand, ’tis not kid-gloved, 
And learn how men have lied, and women loved ! 
If we refuse to emphasize mistakes 

That take court-gallants for abandoned rakes, 

Old comedy will live : it dies we find, 

Seen in the mirror of a muddy mind ; 

’Tis with the prudes you all should pick a quarrel, 
Who smirk and say, “ Old plays are so immoral !” 


Mr. Scott is perhaps a little too enthusiastic over his 
author, but his epigrammatic lines have the ring of truth 
in them. Better an old comedy, be it never so coarse, 
(and there is nothing offensive in the “ Beaux’ Stratagem”), 
than the garbage which comes to us from the Parisian 
Boulevards. Better, a thousand times better, the out- 
spoken satire which dealt with the open vices of a sensual 
age than the circuitous innuendo and the dirt which 
drapes itself in diaphanous garments, and calls upon the 
world to admire its modesty; better far Congreve and 
Wycherley than the spawn of the Palais Royal. 

On Thursday evening the tooth representation of 
“ Drink” was celebrated at the Princess’s Theatre by a 


supper party given by Mr. Walter Gooch. Nearly a 
hundred and fifty representatives of the stage and the 
press attended, and Mr. Gooch surprised the able ex- 
ponent of Coupeau by a present of a beautiful marble 
statuette, while the manager and Mrs. Gooch were in 
their turn equally surprised by a gift to which all the 
members of the company had contributed. Mr. Charles 
Dickens made an extremely amusing speech in pro- 
posing the health of the actors. 


THE EXAMINER’S LETTER BOX. 





[ We are not responsible for the opinions expressed in the 
letters which appear under this heading. | 
a 


THE SCHOOL BOARD. 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE EXAMINER. 
IR,—I have to request a small portion of your 
valuable space for some remarks on the article in 
your issue of September 6th, under the above heading. 

It is objected that education under the School Board 
costs “more than twice what it ought to cost,” and 
‘that the Board is educating more than twice the 
number that it ought to teach,” and that the rates 
imposed by the Board are therefore “just four times as 
high as they should be.” 

We find, Sir, that the school rate in London is 5d. in 
the £, and that for Scotland 4.63d. The Scotch are a 
poor people as compared with the London population, 
but they quite approve of the School Boards, and have 
made over nearly all their schools to that system. The 
Scotch find that a rate is much more equitable than 
voluntary subscription, and that Board schools are more 
effective than voluntary schools. Scotchmen and Ameri- 
cans find that an educated artisan or labourer is worth a 
higher wage by one shilling per day than their fellows 
get in the South of England. This quite agrees with 
my own observation. 

The education of a child by the Birmingham Board 
costs the ratepayers #1 1s. per annum. An outlay of 
47 7s. for seven years’ schooling would therefore increase 
the value of the labour of, say, 300 days’ work in the 
year by £15 per annum for each person. If your space 
permitted 1 could give full proof of this position. We 
can no longer afford to bring up any section of the 
people in ignorance. 

As to voluntary schools, I take the instance nearest to 
hand to show the injustice of the system. In this case 
one-fourth of the rateable value was found to contribute 
the whole amount raised. That which would be a fair 
tax on the whole falls heavily on one-fourth, or else the 
work is left undone. 

Permit me to say, Sir, that the London School Board 
has done a noble work in dispelling ignorance, reducing 
pauperism and crime, and in bringing a good education 
within the reach of all classes.—I am, Sir, your obedient 
servant, CHARLES WILSON. 

Cheltenham, September 17th. 


[We gladly print the above letter, as the columns of 
the EXAMINER are always open to both sides. But Mr. 
Wilson’s arguments do not really affect the position he 
attacks. We stated that the School Board was educating 
more children than it need educate, and spending more 
money than is necessary. The first of these two state- 
ments is sufficiently proved by the fact of the rapid and 
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increasing diminution of the private adventure schools, 
for which no rate was imposed upon the public, and 
also by the practically enforced transfer to the Board of 
large numbers of voluntary schools, which, as their name 
implies, were in a large measure supported by voluntary 
subscriptions, and which not only the Education Depart- 
ment, but even the School Board classed as efficient. 
The Metropolitan School Board is notoriously competing 
with these schools, and many of its members have, un- 
officially, if not officially, declared that nothing less than 
their complete destruction will satisfythem. The second 
statement is not only a corollary from the first, but, if 
further proof were needed, is amply corroborated by 
the fact that not only does the School Board do much 
more than it was appointed to do, but it does this 
increased work in an extravagant manner. If Mr. Wilson 
will refer to the back numbers of the Examiner and to 
the files of the daily papers during the last year he will 
find evidence ample enough to satisfy the most confirmed 
sceptic. It is, we think, needless for us to answer the 
last paragraph in our correspondent’s letter, with which 
we of course fully agree.—Ep. EXAMINER. | 


MUSIC. 


ante 
MUSICAL PROSPECTS FOR 1879-80. 


LOOMY and unprofitable in almost every respect, 
the earlier half of the present year filled no very 
bright page in the musical history of our country. In 
few instances was enterprise rewarded with success, and 
little or nothing in the way of novelty was put forward to 
relieve the monotony of repetition, or avert the stigma of 
barrenness. The votaries of music were busy enough, 
as the record of their labours will prove ; but the results 
showed a very poor yield, and Art reaped a bad harvest. 
Three months more have passed, and while London has 
rested, the provinces have taken up the cue. There, too, 
however, music has fared moderately, for the Festivals 
have scarcely paid, and there is not even a new work 
from an English pen to add to our scanty repertory. So 
much for the past. October is now at hand, and we 
find ourselves face to face with the autumn and winter 
seasons, Again will plenty of work be done—though 
not of the kind, we are afraid, to retrieve the character 
of 1879—and all who have been reposing will return to 
their occupations “like giants refreshed.” Arrangements 
are all but complete for the carrying on of the various 
undertakings that will appeal to the musical public in 
course of the next few months, and indeed in some 
instances so far ahead as the middle of the coming year. 
A few dates and particulars concerning these will doubt- 
less be of interest to our readers, and we give them in 
the earnest hope that such of our musical institutions as 
profess to make the advancement of Art their primary 
consideration will do more in the immediate future 
towards the fulfilment of this obligation than they have 
done in the immediate past. 

As usual, the Crystal Palace Saturday Concerts are the 
first to start, the 4th prox. being the date of the opening 
concert, and with the ordinary Christmas recess they will 
be continued till the end of next April. We hear with 
genuine satisfaction that there is to be no deterioriation, 
either in point of numbers or quality, in the famous 
orchestra conducted by Mr. Manns. A few weeks ago 
there was a long and agonising appeal in the columns of 
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a daily contemporary, protesting against certain altera- 
tions in the band, said to be had in view by the Crystal 
Palace directors. Whether grounds for the allegation 
really existed we cannot say, but at any rate, happily, no- 
thing of the kind has been done. Probably the directors 
have not forgotten that their Saturday Concerts are the 
main attraction of the Palace, and that to endanger the 
renown of the band would be as good as sounding 
the death-knell of their undertaking. Late in next 
month, perhaps on the 25th, Mr. Mapleson will open 
at Her Majesty’s for the now-customary autumn season 
of Italian opera, which will last till Christmas. No 
information concerning the probable contents of the 
prospectus is as yet forthcoming, but it is expected that, 
seeing how successful this cheap season has always 
proved, the impresario will provide a strong company, 
while Boito’s “ Mefistofele,” and Wagner’s “ Rienzi ”— 
first time here in Italian—will most likely be the novelties. 
The Popular Concerts will be resumed on November 3rd, 
and, with the usual interval, continue till March 22nd. 
The Ballad Concerts begin on November 19th, and at 
about the same time the Sacred Harmonic Society will 
recommence its labours. The prospectus of the latter 
has not yet appeared, but it is believed that, despite the 
loud objections to a further tenancy of Exeter Hall and 
the expected demolition of that ill-constructed building; 
the Sacred Harmonic Society will hold yet another season 
in it. 

Musical enterprise in 1880 will be inaugurated by Mr. 
Carl Rosa, who once more opens with Opera in English 
at Her Majesty’s Theatre on January 12th. If report 
speak true, this should be the most important as, indeed, 
it appears the most promising venture Mr. Rosa has yet 





‘made in the metropolis. He is getting together an 


excellent company, and among other prominent artists 
has already engaged Mdlle. Minnie Hauk, who will sing 
in English for the first time on the operatic stage. No 
absolute novelties will, so far as is yet arranged, be pro- 
duced; but “Mignon,” ‘“ Aida,” and maybe ‘“ Lohen- 
grin,” which have not yet been heard in English, will be 
given ; while Goetz’s fine opera, ‘The Taming of the 
Shrew,” cast a little differently to what it was at Drury 
Lane a twelvemonth since, is certain to be produced. 
Going still further into the new year, we find that the 
concerts of the Philharmonic Society will be held on 
eight dates extending from February 5th to June goth; 
the New Philharmonic on five, from April 17th to June 
12th; the Leslie Choir on five, from March 11th to 
June 26th; and the Bach Choir on two, March 16th and 


April 21st. The Royal Italian Opera, Covent Garden,. 


will re-open on April 13th. In accordance with the in- 
timation given at the close of the Richter Concerts, last 
May, a series of orchestral performances on a similar 
scale will be given again next summer, under the direction 


of the celebrated Viennese conductor. Nine concerts: 


will be given instead of four, and at these the symphonies 
of Beethoven will (in addition to other works) be per- 
formed in their chronological order. The date of the 
first concert is fixed for May roth, and with the exception 
of the last, the entire series will take place at St. James’s 
Hall. The ninth concert will be given in the Royal 
Albert Hall, when a performance of the “Choral” 
Symphony, the like of which has never been heard in 
this country, may be confidently anticipated. 


JouN BRINSMEAD AND SoN’s Patent SOSTENENTE PIANOS 
gained the Highest Honours at the Paris Exhibition of 1878, namely, The 
Cross of the Legion of Honour, and also the Gold Medal of the National 
Academy of France.—18, Wicmore Strest, London, W. ¢ 
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PROMENADE CONCERTS. 


\ NCE let an Englishman, and a Londoner espe- 
cially, feel certain that he has firmly hold of a 
really good thing, and he is not the sort of being to 
relinquish it ina hurry. Pleasure-seekers in the metro- 
polis have taken a thorough liking for Promenade Con- 
certs as they are conducted at Covent Garden under the 
Gatti régime, and the consequence is that large and 
appreciative audiences attend to render the undertaking 
prosperous. Sticklers for the absolute silence of a 
Philharmonic or a Monday Popular Concert room per- 
petually grumble that the symphonies and concertos 
which now constantly form part of the programme of 
these entertainments should be defiled by the distant 
hum of conversation, the rattling of glass, and the pop- 
ping of corks. Much as we could wish that greater 
care were taken to avoid noise in the background of 
the orchestra, we have no sympathy with the incon- 
sistent cavillers who on this account would restrict 
promenade audiences to light overtures and dance 
music. If it be needful to reply to such nonsense at all, 
we have only to point out that the classical night is the 
most crowded of the week, and that the next best is the 
Monday, when a Beethoven symphony is performed ; 
this should show clearly enough what is the chief 
attraction for the public, and prove the excellence of the 
method—let the grumblers say what they will—employed 
to educate the mass in the enjoyment of good music. 
We regret to say that encores have not been less frequent 
than usual, and the admirable artists who have been 
appearing this year must have been excessively annoyed 
at being habitually called upon to do double work. Mr. 
Artoegtivan has not been well enough to undertake 
his duties as conductor until lately, and now appears 
pretty regularly upon the scene. This is as it should be, 
for Mr. Alfred Cellier is manifestly unequal to the task 
of conducting symphonic works, although he shines to 
advantage when directing the second part of the evening’s 
programme. We may therefore be excused for asking 
why it was that on Tuesday, when the first part almost 
entirely consisted of classical pieces, Mr. Sullivan only 
conducted the overture (Beethoven’s “‘ Egmont ”), and, 
leaving the rest of the most important half of the pro- 
gramme to his less-experienced colleague, did not resume 
the déton till the beginning of the later half? Unless 
there was some special reason for this reversal of the 
proper order of things, we fail to understand it. More- 
over, it would only have been fitting to see Mr. Sullivan 
conduct the performance of his own music to the 
Masque in the * Merchant of Venice ”—one of his most 
graceful and original compositions—which the band 
played superbly. In addition, Tuesday’s programme in- 
cluded items of such excellent calibre as Mendelssohn’s 
“Serenade and Allegro giojoso,” for pianoforte and 
orchestra (Mr. Charles Hallé at the solo instrument) ; 
‘¢ Intermezzo and Scherzo” by Henry Gadsby ; a minuet 
by Weist Hill ; and Mendelssohn’s overture to ‘‘ Ruy 
Blas.” This is fair work for one to hear on what may 
be considered an off-night at the Promenade Concerts, 
and with an artist like Madame Patey to head the vocal 
talent. 


‘*MACNIVEN AND CAMERON’S PENS ARE THE BEst.”— 
Public Opinion. 
“* They come as a Loon and a blessing to men. 
The Pickwick, the Owl, and the Waverley Pen.” 


** They are a treasure.” —Standard. 64d. mg 1s. per Box. At all Stationers, 

—— Box, containing all mon Sines, ve oe asenee ae ren 
MERON, 23 to Blair Street inburg I enmak 

Her Majesty’s Goverament = Offices. _ a 
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THE LITERARY EXAMINER. 


———~p 
PALESTINE REPEOPLED.* 


HERE is a game which, known by the name of 
Buried Cities, seems to possess the power of 
evoking much interest in minds of a certain make— 
minds which, for want of a better definition, we might 
call of the conundrum calibre. For the benefit of those 
of our readers who are not conversant with the game, we 
may explain that its simple and singular amusément 
appears to consist in the endeavour to decipher a cor- 
nected phrase or sentence from a judiciously mixed 
handful of letters. Alternative interpretations are not un- 
known, and add an element of exciting uncertainty to the 
labours of conscientious seekers for success in this charm- 
ing, if slightly childish, pastime. ‘The process altogether 
admits of a practically unlimited, and an entirely profit- 
less, expenditure of speculative thought on the part of 
the intelligent circle which indulge in it. In the book 
under review, if we may without irreverence compare 
great things with small, we fancy we discover a develop- 
ment of the tone of mind which finds absorbing interest 
in the delightful entertainment we have described. 
‘“ Palestine Repeopled,” now in its seventh edition, may 
be taken as the typical representative of a tolerably large 
class of Evangelical publications, which claim to interpret 
the prophecies of Holy Writ somewhat on the ingenious 
plan of the discoverers of Buried Cities. ‘The authors, 
however, of this sort of literature insist on their con- 
clusions with a directness and a dogmatism of diction 
which, we hasten to acknowledge, makes one point of 
difference in the comparison we have ventured to insti- 
tute. The arguments they propound may be more or 
less convincing, but they evidently consider that the 
cogency of their reasoning can be increased by a judicious 
use of capital letters. To us, we must own, the phrase 
PRAY FOR ISRAEL does not add to the urgency of 
our fears for the ultimate salvation of that people, and, 
with every respect for the earnestness which dictates some 
anxious and in these columns unquotable appeals, we 
must yet add that personally we resent, on the strength 
of any conclusion whatsoever, being enjoined (also in 
capitals) ‘to be ready.” In this volume Mr. O’Niel 
brings to our notice those signs of the times which he 
considers are incontrovertible proofs that the millennium 
is close at hand, and unravels for us, only too graphically, 
the events which are to precede it. The recently revived 
interest in Palestine is to result in a partial, and is very 
shortly to culminate in a “general restoration” of the 
Jews to their ancient land. “With pride and exultation,” 
he tells us (p. 48), “they will reassemble,” but they are 
to “triumph in their new-found liberty” only “three and 
a-half years.” Even this short space, it appears, they will 
spend, not in turning from the error of their ways, but 
‘‘in a Sadducean state of worldliness, unbelief, and 
apostacy” (p. 64). We incline to think, by the way, 
that these implied characteristics are a little hard on the 
Sadducees ; but as it is in regard to the future rather 
than to the past that our author claims to be trustworthy, 
we will not insist on this point, nor on one or two others 
where our reading of history differs from his. Modern 
Jews are at any rate warned in time of the direful conse- 
quences which are to ensue from their “ wilful unbelief.” 
Though “ the civilisation of the nineteenth century seems 
to have ushered in for them an era of peace,” and though 
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in their “fair position in society they may at present see 
cause for great rejoicing,” yet they are solemnly cautioned 
that “it will fare no better with them under a tolerant 
than under an intolerant age” (pp. 41, 42). The three 
and a-half years will prove but the “lull before the 
storm,” and after “a delusive, disastrous, destructive 
peace” (p. 77), “terrible judgments will quickly follow.” 
“It is clear,” writes this politically as well as prophetically 
gifted seer, “that by obtaining possession of their own 
city and awakening the wrath of Russia, they will bring 
down upon themselves the last punishment.” There 
is here, we are afraid, a suspicion of gloating over 
the description of the “horrors which Israel will yet 
experience from Muscovite brutality” (p. 97). By a 
process of logical deduction which we cannot attempt to 
follow nor to dispute, the ‘“ Beast” and the “ Little 
Horn” of Scripture are triumphantly identified with the 
Roman and Greek Churches, the latter of which, we are 
told, “‘ bears on its dark face the brand of apostacy.” It 
is in one sense satisfactory to learn that this somewhat 
unique birthmark is no mere figure of speech, but a 
visible and most valuable recognisable sign, since at the 
“ awful field of carnage,” which is to precede the final 
in-gathering of “nominal Christians” and “converted 
Israel,” the elect will be known by “a purely Protestant 
sign,” and will exclusively consist of “ ¢hose who faithfully 
protest against the beast and the image, and refuse to receive 
his mark.” (p. 85.) ‘* Whether Israel are at this time con- 
verted, or whether their conversion as a nation comes 
somewhat later,” our author proceeds, “‘does not so cer- 
tainly appear.” “To me it seems,” he adds, a little further 
on, * that the bulk of the people will remain unbelieving ” 
(p. 89), and though, as a rule, we do not find the pro- 
phetical interpretations of Mr. O’Neil convincing, yet in 
this especial instance, we certainly feel inclined to agree 
with him. However, he is certain on the main facts that 
Palestine is to be “restored,” is to be repeopled by 
converted Jews, and to fall by Russian aggression, and all 
within the course of the next few years. ‘Then is to 
follow the millennium, when “ the devil will meet his final 
doom, and be cast into the lake of fire and brimstone” 
(133-) At least we are not quite sure whether this is to 
be the inaugurating or the culminating ceremony. 

The moral, political, and social state of Palestine 
under the restoration is very definitely, not to say pro- 
saically, settled. The land in especial is mapped out 
with a prophetical accuracy which the Scientific Survey 
would appreciate. “Strips,” we are informed, “from 
west to east will be carried in parallel portions through 
the wide Arabian Desert, so as to give each of the tribes 
a coast-line on the Mediterranean Sea and the Indian 
Ocean. A glance at the map will explain this” (p. 121). 
“* The people,” we are moreover informed, “ will live as 
long as the trees they plant” (126), and to contribute to 
the general harmony, all “ will again speak one tongue, 
most probably ancient Hebrew” (130). We must con- 
fess that a very careful study of this chapter still leaves 
us a little vague as to whether this stage of development 
is to precede, or to succeed, or to be co-existent with a 
period which, “consistently with the year-day,” or 
historical ” principle, may be considered one of 360,000 
years (131.) But at least there is no doubt at all as 
to the details, nor does the author’s modesty interfere 
with our sharing in his intimate knowledge of the designs 
as well as of the general arrangements of Providence. 

When ‘we miss the familiar formula “it is certain” 
in the information he so obligingly accords, we are con- 
soled with the prefix that “we may reasonably sup- 
pose” that after the manner he proceeds to indicate 
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“will be” “ Jehovah’s dealings.” Our readers may at 
least be “certain” that we would not willingly give a 
flippant tone to a review of such sacred issues as ate 
discussed in this book, and yet if we spoke more 
seriously, it would be only to condemn it more 
strongly. To our way of thinking such a volume as this 
is dangerous food for the ignorant, and distasteful diet to 
the cultivated palate. We ventured, when we began, to 
compare such self-satisfied seeking after unrevealed and 
misguided knowledge to the useless, if harmless, pastime 
of searching for Buried Cities. As we finish, we think 
the comparison wrongs the game. That may be, as 
we called it, profitless ; this, we incline to think, is, in 
addition, presumptuous and profane. 


MR. TROLLOPE ON THACKERAY,* 


R. MORLEY is publishing from time to time, in 
separate handy books, a work called “ Men of 
Letters.” Some volumes have already appeared, and the 
enterprise has, we presume, been so far successful. In 
this volume Mr. Anthony Trollope, who admits that his 
first introduction to Thackeray was on the inauguration 
of the Cornhill in the winter of 1859-60, has undertaken 
—unaided by the family of the deceased author, and un- 
assisted by authentic documents or letters which are in 
their possession—to give not a biography, as he admits, 
but a regular personal sketch of one of the greatest 
authors of this century; and has, moreover, volunteered 
to be Thackeray’s critic in many instances—an ambitious 
task in which he has wholly failed. 

It is no secret that the subject of the memoir did not 
wish unauthorised persons to “ make a book about him,” 
and the biography or sketch now under notice is 
nothing more than book-making. It would have been 
mere affectation in Thackeray in his lifetime to have dis- 
owned a feeling that he had written works which would 
live ; and it would be absurd to suppose that he would 
not have been pleased had he known that after death 
strangers from all parts of the world—especially Ameri- 
cans, whom he laughed at so good-humouredly, and 
whose worth, and kindness, and hospitality to him on 
the other side of the Atlantic he so thoroughly acknow- 
ledged—would gaze with love and respect at his bust by 
Marochetti, which stands close to Macaulay’s in West- 
minster Abbey. Thackeray was “aman of letters” in 
the highest sense of the word, and he knew it; for 
surely an author who was so much at home with the his- 
tory and manners and customs of the eighteenth century 
that he could make his puppets move and speak as 
naturally and truly as Fielding, or Goldsmith, or John- 
son, was “a man of letters” or nothing. Added to his 
wonderful power of representing the people of the days 
of Queen Anne and the Georgian era, he had the gift 
of laughing at and satirising the follies of his own day, 
with the keenest condemnation of selfish vice, the 
gentlest censure of wrong-doing occasioned by weakness 
or temptation, the greatest indulgence towards juvenile 
conceit and peccadilloes, and the most withering sar- 
casm for hypocrisy, all his writings being tempered with 
a humble reverence for sacred things. Moreover, he 
laughs at himself as much as at anyone else, as in pub- 
lishing his “ Book of Snobs” he claims his right to con- 
sider himself one of them. 

If the public, in whose memory his writings still exist 
as realities, had been polled, those who love Thackeray 
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would probably have been content that the work of 
writing his life should haye been undertaken by a 
council of eminent Carthusians (Greyfriars men), aided 
by the survivors of the old staff of Fraser and Punch 
who knew the great English humourist in every-day life 
when he was still climbing the slippery ladder of fame. 
They would have liked his biographers to have been 
associated with those who had been his home friends, 
and who had joined the social meetings at the literary 
taverns, such as “ The Haunt,” where “brave old Tom 
Sergeant of the Press, one of the old boys—a good old 
scholar, with a good old library of books”—talked in 
blank verse ; and “ Jack Brent’s noble voice rolled out, 
‘Then for a reason and for a season we will be metry 
before we go.’” ‘They would have wished to see in 
print the true story of the compact between the chair- 
man of the Back Kitchen (Evans’s as it was under 
Paddy Green) and Thackeray, for the abolition of the 
last vestige of immorality in the singing as a considera- 
tion for the support of men of letters and literary men, 
whose vocations caused them to sit up late, and who 
wanted their supper and a little harmless relaxation with- 
out having their ears polluted. They would have liked 
to have records of him from fellow-travellers who 
accompanied him on his travels in London with Frank 
Whitestock, the curate, into Sedan Court. 

We feel bound to express our regret that Mr. Trollope, 
with so scanty a knowledge of his subject, attempted to 
write the sketch and to criticise Thackeray’s writings, 
which he appears not to understand, and which are, on 
the roll of fame, as far above his biographer’s novels as 
the works of Walter Scott are above those of Theodore 
Hook. No “man of letters,” a very different title from 
a “literary man,” and one which should only be granted 
on special merit, would have recorded of a great author, 
who has been dead only sixteen years, that in early life 
he lost money at cards—“ not all,” “some part,” we are 
told ; that he differed with his mother about religious 
questions ; that Charles Honyman had married Colonel 
Newcome’s sister, and was a widower, and so the 
Colonel’s brother-in-law /—that when the old Colonel on 
his deathbed heard the chapel bell tolling, he answered, 
“ Adsum ” (an old school answer at the roll-call), and 
was in the presence of “His Maker/”—not “the 
Master,” as the words stand in the original—the mis- 
quotation utterly destroying one of the most touching 
bits in Thackeray’s writings ; that Pendennis was always 
“kissing his mother, and, alas! always kissing someone 
else,” implying that he was a reprobate, the moral of the 
book being precisely the other way, as Pen, who is only 
claimed to be a man, is preserved from great tempta- 
tion through recollection of the purity of his mother’s 
character, and by the aid of the prayers which he had 
learnt at his mother’s knee. 

These are only a few of the glaring mistakes in the 
book, which appears to have been written, currente calamo, 
without the solicitation of Thackeray’s living friends, and 
to have been unasked for by the public. Mr. Trollope 
(who by no means unfrequently appears as chorus) 
ascribes to his own rapidity of writing his prominent 
position in the Cornhill Magazine at its commencement. 
He takes the trouble to tell us that Thackeray was not a 
good editor, and states how the latter rejected an article 
of the biographer’s as too broad, with a remark, “ Virgin- 
ibus puerisque canto”; and the writer goes on to give a 
sketch of what the plot of his rejected article was, and 
to discuss whether the editor was not in the wrong in 
rejecting it. 

No one will grudge Mr. Trollope the success of 
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“Framley Parsonage,” which he truly says is the most 
popular of his works, and which doubtless attracted 
unusual attention, owing to Thackeray having put it in 
the front part of the magazine—a place which it fully 
deserved ; but it is a great pity that Mr. Trollope did 
not read, mark, and inwardly digest the practical protest 
against Thackeray’s name being lightly written of in the 
then future, which protest was supplied by Afr. Punch’s 
sorrowing staff who had recently left the dead author’s 
grave, and which appeared in the columns of the London 
Charivari on December 3oth, 1863 :— 

“Let the brilliancy of his trained intellect, the terrible 
strength of his satire, the subtlety of his wit, richness of 
his humour, and the catholic range of his calm wisdom, be 
themes for others : the mourning friends who inscribe these 
lines to his memory think of his affectionate nature, the 
cheerful companionship, the large heart and open hand, the 
simple courteousness, and the endearing frankness of a 
brave, true, honest gentleman, whom no pen but his own 
could depict as those who knew him would desire.” 

When—if ever—the time shall come that some really 
eminent man of letters shall be before the public with 
capacity to write “The Humourists and Satirists of the 
Nineteenth Century” under the same title and in the 
same style and manner that William Makepeace 
Thackeray wrote the lives of “The Humourists and 
Satirists of the Last Century,” it will be time enough to 
put before future generations, who will not have the 
power of knowing him through the medium of witnesses 


of then living memory, a sketch of Thackeray’s life, 


drawn from his writings and correspondence. The only 
cure for the shortcomings of his present biographer is to 
cancel the books and to postpone the question until the 
year 1979, unless the relatives of the lamented writer (as 
we trust they will) elect to give his memoirs to the 
world. Mr. Trollope’s pen is well adapted to ephemeral 
works of fiction, and the best course open to him as 
regards Thackeray’s life is honestly to acknowledge his 
failure at once. 


AN EIRENICON OF THE EIGHTEENTH 
CENTURY.* 


HIS “ Proposal for Catholic Communion,” made 
nearly a hundred years ago to the Church of Rome 

“by a minister of the Church of England,” now re-pub- 
lished and re-edited, stands out in striking contrast with 
the celebrated Eirenicon of Dr. Pusey of fifteen years ago, 
which Dr. Newman most happily and aptly denominated 
and denounced as “an olive branch shot from a catapult.” 
The utter absence of the gall of theological bitterness, 
and the all-pervading presence of a spirit of charity, 
making conciliation and forbearance thoroughly in har- 
mony with the dominant conception of this author to 
make the most of all points of agreement, and to 
make the least of all points of disagreement, between the 
Church of Rome and the Church of England, are 
precisely the qualities which distinguish the Eirenicon 
before us. It is evidently the work of an enthusiastic 
Irishman, and of a well-meaning minister of the Irish 
Established Church, who made a fruitless attempt at 
reconciliation towards the close of the last century, 
It is not a little remarkable that long before Dr. 
Pusey’s irenicon many efforts were made to re- 
concile the Churches of England and Rome in 
Ireland, not only by Irish Protestants, but by Irish 
Roman Catholics. It is a very common, but a very 
erroneous opinion that the Protestants and Roman 
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Catholics of Ireland live in a chronic state of mutual 
hatred and intoierance. The truth is, it is political rather 
than religious bigotry that fires the Irish heart with its 
hottest hatred. In the time of the Irish Famine Roman 
Catholics and Protestants have knelt around the same 
farnily altar, and sunk all sectarian differences in their 
united prayers to their common Father in heaven. Dr. 
Jebb, the late Protestant Bishop of Limerick, was the 
intimate personal friend of Dr. Ryan, the Roman 
Catholic Bishop of Limerick, and on one occasion 
Bishop Jebb addressed the people after mass from the 
altar of the Roman Catholic Church of Maure, and was 
listened to with breathless attention and the deepest 
reverence. He was often seen walking arm-in-arm with 
a Roman Catholic priest in the streets of Limerick, and 
during his last illness he was publicly prayed for in the 
Roman Catholic Churches, and at his funeral the Roman 
Catholic clergy, with the venerable Bishop at their head, 
walked in the procession to the west door of the 
cathedral, arm-in-arm with their Protestant brethren. 
Archbishop Murray and Dr. Doyle, both Roman Catholic 
prelates, struggled very hard to effect a reconciliation 
between the Churches of Rome and England. Cardinal 
Wiseman took up the matter in Engla..d, and advocated 
the claims of a united Christendom in his famous letter 
to Lord Shrewsbury. Inthe English Church the main 
champions of reconciliation have been Archbishop Wake, 
Dr. Pusey, Bishop Forbes, and Bishop Hamilton, all of 
them holding, what our author before us holds, that there 
is no insuperable doctrinal difference between the 
Churches of England and of Rome. In support of the 
practicability of this scheme, Mr. Oxenham quotes many 
authorities, and amongst them not the least remarkable is 
that of Mr. Gladstone, in his work on “ Church Prin- 
ciples,” as follows :—‘ When the mind recurs to that 
most solemn prayer of the Saviour, at the most solemn 
hour, for the visible unity of the Church, I feel how 
utterly impossible it is to wrench away the hope of this 
achievement, however distant and difficult it may seem 
to some, from the heart of all true belief in Christ, with 
which it is wholly and inseparably intertwined.” However 
honourable, between Papist and Protestant, the scheme of 
reconciliation may be to the hearts of those that advocate 
it, and however plausible the arguments used in its 
defence, while we wish the advocates of peace all the 
blessedness which is promised to the peace-makers, we 
must, at the same time, denounce this scheme as _ utterly 
impracticable and hopelessly chimerical, and for the best 
of all reasons. 

The Church of Rome professes herself an infallible 
and therefore an immutable Church. How, then, 
can she advance a single step towards union? For 
the Church to repudiate a single doctrine she has 
ever formulated as an article of faith, and has even 
stamped with the sign manual of her infallible authority, 
would be to repudiate, and repudiate for ever, her own 
infallibility, and to act the part of an infatuated suicide. 
Nor is this all. How is it possible for a Church such as 
that of Rome to make any approach in the way of com- 
promise with and reconciliation to the Protestant Church 
she has often anathematised as heretical, without bringing 
down the anathemas of heresy on her own head? On 
the other hand the Church of England, if true to her 
own articles and her own Prayer-Book and her Homilies, 
can make no advance towards a Church she has always 
denounced as “ idolatrous,” or “corrupt,” and as hold- 
ing “ dangerous and damnable doctrines.” The Church 
of Rome and of England can be only reconciled as fire 
and water can be reconciled, in mutual extinction. 
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Before the Council of Trent some sort of compromise 
as here advocated might have been set forth; now it is im- 
possible. And, since the Vatican Council, the chasm of 
separation has grown still wider and still deeper, and 
therefore all the more impassable. The Vatican Council, 
by decreeing the Infallibility of the Pope, has presented 
the most insuperable of all barriers to re-union with 
England, for that dogmatic decree called forth from the 
recent Pan-Anglican Conference a solemn and significant 
denunciation as “an invasion of the attributes of Jesus 
Christ.” Again, the Syllabus, and the dogma of the 
Assumption of the Blessed Virgin, decreed by the same 
Council, have only widened the breach between the two 
Churches, and given the Protestantism of the Church of 
England stronger grounds than ever for protesting against 
what it regards grosser and more glaring perversions of the 
truths of Christianity. How can the Church of England, 
or any other Protestant Church in Christendom, make 
any approach to the Church of Rome for the purpose of 
reconciliation, when the Church of Rome not only makes 
no approach to them, but retires the further from them, 
and makes the distance all the greater? To make such 
an approach on her part would be to betray all her prin- 
ciples, to stultify all her professions, and to utterly com- 
promise her position, her honesty, and her most sacred 
traditions. 


FREEMASONRY.* 


N this work Mrs. Blake attempts not only to unveil all 
the mysteries of Freemasonry, leaving even the most 
perverted brother nothing to reveal, but also to destroy 
ruthlessly its traditions and its reputation for antiquity. 
Freemasonry, she says, has only existed in its present 
form since 1714, and the craft is founded entirely on 
forgeries or absurd fables ; what little genuine remnant of 
old customs is still to be found in the Masonic rite was 
handed down to the guilds of the Middle Ages by the 
monks for whom they worked, and has, according to her, 
certainly no claim to be a relic of the Masons of the time 
of King Solomon. Freemasons, says she, do nothing else 
at their meetings but go through a series of ceremonies of 
the most absurd character, and the institution is now as 
ridiculous as it is effete. 

We do not suppose that even the most enthusiastic 
Mason would maintain that the ceremonial of the craft, 
and the work performed by each of its different degrees, 
is identical with either the forms or the labour of two 
thousand nine hundred years ago. All that is claimed 
for the institution is, as far as we know, a high antiquity 
and a certain continuity of principles and the symbols 
connected with them. This is what Mrs. Blake must 
impugn if she attacks Freemasonry at all; for to prove 
that the present speculative Masonry is not the same as 
what was taught in the lodges during the construction of 
the Temple is of course to prove what no one doubts, 
Now let us examine Mrs. Blake’s arguments. She finds 
that, in the reign of Queen Anne, the society consented to 
a proposal “that the privileges of Masonry should no 
longer be restricted to operative Masons, but extend to 
men of various professions, provided that they were 
regularly approved and initiated into the order.” We 
must admit our surprise that such excellent evidence in 
favour of the antiquity of the craft should have been 
brought forward by one of its opponents. For, by Mrs. 
Blake’s own showing, operative Masonry continued down 
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to the period she mentions, with the same rites and cere- 
monials as are now practised. It is surely obvious to 
everyone, whether a Mason or not, that a society which 
thought it necessary to publish such an announcement 
must have had something of a history behind it, and, 
in fact, on the very next page, Mrs. Blake quotes a 
number of cases which go back as far as 1600, and prove 
that even speculative Masonry was practised 279 years 
ago. Towards the end of her first chapter she evidently 
forgets the bold statements she made at the beginning, 
for she herself drifts into assuming the continuity of 
Freemasonry (which is all that Masonic historians claim), 
and mentions the statute of Edward III. against them, 
the Act of Parliament of 1425, and the dissolution of 
the Grand Lodge at York, in 1561. 

Perhaps the most curious theory advanced in this 
work is, that the Masonic ceremonial (of which she 
describes the initiation at great length, but whether with 
equal accuracy we do not know) was acquired by the 
operative Masons from the monks. They, says Mrs. Blake, 
were the one class which in the Middle Ages monopo- 
lised education; and she calls the Freemasons their 
pupils.) We have searched in vain throughout Mrs. 
Blake’s pages for one single argument in support of this 
assertion, which she extends still further on page 190, 
where, speaking of statues representing the Church, she 
says :—“ This attitude was a favourite and a symbolic 
one with the early Christians, and, like others, probably 
passed as a heritage to the monks, and by them was com- 
mitted to their pupils the Freemasons.” ‘Thus, though 
all the “myths ” about Solomon, Hiram Abiff, and the 
building of the Temple are ruthlessly destroyed by our 
author, she invents for the Freemasons a new origin and 
an ancestry which, we think, they will not be in a hurry 
to adopt. It is almost comical to see Mrs. Blake 
struggling with the quaint tales and traditions of the order. 
Having proved that this one contains an anachronism, 
and that the other is impossible, she puts them all down 
as so much rubbish with that delightful ignorance of any 
historic method which, in these days of elaborate educa- 
tion primers, is truly refreshing. Her plan of dealing 
with traditions is certainly more simple than that pursued 
by most modern historians, and we should commend it to 
them, Let us apply her method, as an example, to the story 
of Deukalion and Pyrrha. As it is clearly impossible that 
the stones they threw behind were really converted into 
men and women, therefore the whole story of the Deluge 
is nonsense, there never was a flood at all, and we 
may, in considering the history of the world, neglect the 
myth altogether. But this is not all. Asin the case of 
instruction given to the Freemasons by the monks—for 
which there is not only no evidence at ali, but in which all 
the evidence goes the other way—Mrs. Blake is never at 
a loss for a theory based on imagination alone. Yet of 
this quality she possesses apparently but little, for 
throughout the book it is clear that, while she has been 
half-instructed in some of the less important formalities of 
Freemasonry, the esthetic and imaginative side of its 
traditions and customs has entirely escaped her. And, 
to account for the singular resemblance between the rites 
of certain very ancient societies and those of the Free- 
masons, she says, “As the imagination of man is limited, 
all secret societies must be similar in. many respects, such 
resemblances, however, being as frequently the result of 
accident as the inherited features of legitimate descent.” 
How truly felicitous is this method of getting over 
the difficulty! It is more probable, our author thinks, 
that the similarity is owing to men not having been 
able to imagine any other ceremony, than to any 
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connection of tradition and inheritance! We will sug-- 
gest an experiment: Let Mrs. Blake take five young 
men or women who have not read her book and know 
nothing whatever of the ceremonials of Masonry or any 
other guild. Let these young people, whose minds must, 
of course, be a perfect blank on the subject, be required 
to invent a ceremonial for a secret society to be formed. 
We can without hesitation assert that, if they do not 
consult together, not two of these five will hit upon the 
same rites, and that all the ceremonials thus invented 
will be entirely different from any one of the degrees of 
Freemasonry. We can assure Mrs. Blake that the imagi- 
nation of man is not so sterile as she might suppose it to 
be from her own experience of that of woman. 

The simplicity of Mrs. Blake’s system of procedure is 
almost surpassed by the zaive manner in which she deals 
with other societies, which she clearly imagines to be 
akin to those which have formed the special objects of 
her study. It is not difficult to discover why she knows 
nothing of the Kabbalists, although she mentions them 
on page 80; nor why she passes over the celebrated 
academy of Della Crusca in a few words. The secret, 
we fancy, is simply that her chief authorities, from whom 
she has obtained the little that is worth reading in her 
book, have not entered deeply into these matters. The 
literature consulted is not very large, but in the list are 
included at least two works not accessible to the general 
public—“ The Secret History of the Freemasons,” 1723, 
and “Anderson’s Constitutions of Freemasonry,” 1722. 
For the rest, Mrs. Blake has drawn largely on Steinbrenner’s 
“Origin and History of Freemasonry,” on Carlyle, and 
on Claude’s romance which he entitled “ Histoire Pit- 
toresque de la Franc-Maconnerie.” But it must not be 
supposed that she is not conscientious according to her 
lights. On the contrary, she has been careful to consult 
Hallam’s “ Middle Ages” and Josephus, and to cite 
these eminent, though slightly different, authorities when- 
ever she quotes from them, which is pretty often. We 
must, however, warn Mrs. Blake on the subject of Arre- 
tino, whom, on page 14, she amusingly refers to as “an 
Italian monk, the inventor of our present musical scale.” 
In her second edition she would do well to cut out that 
passage about Arretino. For, although “to the pure 
all things are pure,” profane readers might imagine that 
a lady of Mrs. Blake’s learning had dipped into his 
pages, and if they did unfortunately imagine such a 
possibility, they could not help being slightly scanda- 
lised at the mild mention made of probably the nastiest 
writer whom the world has ever seen. But we fully give 
Mrs. Blake the benefit of the doubt, and are sure that 
she knows as little of Arretino as of Masonic rites, 
and of many other subjects she deals with de haut en 
bas in this volume. : 

A great contrast to Mrs. Blake’s book is afforded by 
“ The Four Old Lodges,” by Mr. R. F. Gould. If this 
book is not entirely rubbish many of the assertions con- 
tained in the former work are disproved by it, and Mr. 
Gould is so careful to quote his authorities and to give 
all the evidence he can muster for every statement he 
makes, that we can hardly assume everything here pre- 
sented to be fictitious. To non-Masons there is much 
interesting matter in this quarto volume, which contains 
all the information an indefatigable collector has been 
able to gather on the subject of the Four Old Masonic 
Lodges. ‘Their foundation dates from time immemorial, 
while that of all the others is well-known, and their 
warrants are all of more recent date than 1729. Masonic 
history, however, does not occupy the whole of the work. 
There are some curious notes about the signs of taverns 
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and the company which congregated there, and in look- 
ing through the lists of officers and members of various 
lodges we come upon many names well known in litera- 
ture and art, such as those of George Payne, Desaguliers, 
Sir Christopher Wren, and Lord Byron (grandfather of 
the poet). It is curious, too, to find that in 1755 
smoking had already become so universal a habit that a 
special edict had to be promulgated by the Grand Lodge 
prohibiting the use of tobacco in lodge until the ‘‘ busi- 
ness” was over. Masons will probably discover in it 
valuable material wherewith to defeat both their over- 
zealous friends and their ignorant detractors, and as 
Mrs. Blake is so fond of Hallam, we cannot better con- 
clude than by the following quotation from his work :— 
‘The curious subject of Freemasonry has unfortunately 
been treated of only by panegyrists or calumniators, doth 
equally mendacious.” 


FOUR NEW NOVELS.* 


O have written thirty-five novels in something like 
twenty years is a thing which non cuivis contingit, 

and “ The Cloven Foot” is, we believe, Miss Braddon’s 
thirty-fifth. It is only fair to remember, too, that if no 
one of the thirty-five is likely to take its place as a classic 
by the side of ** Tom Jones” and “ Esmond,” hardly one 
of them is destitute of something which raises it con- 
siderably above the run of circulating library work. The 
railway public reads its novel, finds it interesting, and 
blesses Miss Braddon, but does not inquire very deeply 
into the cause of the interest. The critic has no great 
difficulty in indicating that cause. Miss Braddon is 
thoroughly up in the ‘¢echnique of her work—a point in 
which even novelists of genius have in England been 
frequently very deficient. Ina book of hers there are 
never any superfluous characters, everyone having in 
some way or other his or her part to play in unfolding 
the action. There are none of those irritating incidents 
which bad novelists introduce @-fropos de bottes, and as 
to which the bewildered reader is constantly wondering 
whether anything will come of them. There are no 
preachments at the devoted head of the audience, and, 
however old and threadbare the fce//es may be, they work 
smoothly and are not indecently obvious to the eye. In 
short, Miss Braddon has all the merely workmanlike 
capacities of the novelist in a surprising degree, and 
has improved them by practice. Her chairs are chairs 
upon which you can sit ; her knives knives that will cut ; 
her bread bread that can be eaten. For more than this 
she must not be asked. She has no subtle or original 
grasp of character; her purely literary faculty of descrip- 
tion is very small—at least, description of places. She is 
no mistress, and her dialogue, though simple, natural, and 
sufficient enough, has no depth of thought, brilliance of 
wit, or grace of style. She is simply a work-a-day 
novelist, and one of the best that ever lived. But “The 
Cloven Foot ” is, we may frankly say, by no means one 
of her best books. The plot turns on unusually hack- 
neyed points. The characters are devoid of any par- 
ticular interest, even, of the very moderate kind which 
Miss Braddon’s characters usually possess, and the acces- 
sories and mise-en-scéne are, perhaps, less careful than 
usual. Nevertheless, the workmanlike management of 
the plot saves the book and carries the reader through it 


* The Cloven Foot. By the Author of “ Lady Audley’s Secret.”’ 
. and R. Maxwell.)— Godwyn'’s Ordeal. By Mrs. J. K. SPENDER. 
urst and Blackett. )— Cousin Simon. By the Hon. Mrs. MARSHAM. 
pman and )—My Cousin Percy. By C.F. Lacu. (S. 

y and Co.) 


without any yawns, and even with a certain amount of 
interest. It is in its way a triumph of journey work. 

In ‘*Godwyn’s Ordeal,” Mrs. Spender has made. a 
considerable advance upon her earlier books. It is true 
that the ordeal is rather a much ado about nothing, but 
then as most people know to their cost, much ado is, as 
a matter of fact, very frequently made about nothing. It 
is true, also, that Mrs. Spender’s heroine does not elicit 
from the reader quite as much sympathy as she ought to 
do. She is one of those managing women who throw 
their husbands into the shade, and whom all right- 
minded folk detest with a very hearty hatred. Also, 
when an anonymous letter informs her that if she goes 
to a given place at a given time she will see something 
that will grieve her very much, and when she goes and 
beholds her husband kneeling before a wicked countess 
through a vista of windows elaborately left open for 
her benefit, one cannot help feeling that she was, to put 
it mildly, somewhat foolish not to suspect what is vul- 
garly called a “plant.” However, there is a good deal 
of pathos of a certain wrongheaded kind about the book, 
and pathos is a thing which rarely fails of its effect in 
novel-writing. The people, too, who most relish “a 
good cry” are not likely to be too critical as to detail. 
Otherwise they might ask themselves whether it is 
according to the usual progress of error that the manager 
of a paper-mill should set the house of his employer, 
against whom he has no sort of grudge, on fire, in order 
that the blame may be thrown ona hand for whom he 
has a dislike? As he had been embezzling, it is quite 
possible that he might have set the mill on fire to burn 
the books that held the proofs of his guilt—but why any- 
thing else? However, novelists like Mrs. Spender do 
not generally trouble themselves as to probabilities, nor, 
as we have already said, do their readers. 

Mrs. Marsham, like a large number of. lady novelists, 


is in very great need of an injunction, to mark, learn, and 


inwardly digest some famous and often-quoted remarks 
of Mr. Matthew Arnold’s, in a preface which, with all its 
questionable points, is the best piece of abstract poetical 
criticism written for some half-century. Mr. Arnold 
there warns the poet against “ situations in which suffer- 
ing finds no vent in action, in which a continuous state 
of mental distress is prolonged, unrelieved by incident, 
hope, or resistance, in which there is everything to be 
endured, nothing to be done.” The warning is, as we 
have said, addressed to the poet, and more particularly 
to the dramatist, but it is, at least, equally applicable to 
the novelist, especially as the novel is to all intents and 
purposes the supplanter of the drama in its most drama- 
tic characteristics. Now lady novelists, especially when 
they are young, are particularly fond of those situa- 
tions against which Mr. Arnold so justly and so 
wisely warns them. A young man who indulges 
in a hopeless passion for his grandmother; a 
young woman whose cruel parents keep her withering 
on the virgin thorn are dear delights to them. Such 
situations, though repugnant to all good art, afford excel- 
lent opportunities for wringing the bosom of tender- 
bosomed people, and to wring the bosom of somebody 
is, as we know from the best authority, a special de light 
of lovely woman, even if she has to resort to very 
troublesome means to doit. ‘Cousin Simon,” a very 
well-written book, with excellent touches of nature and 
of writing, is very much of an example of this weakness. 
Matilda (or is it Martha ?) Malcolm is an old maid, and 
she tells the story of her unhappy and loveless life. Her 
mother has died young, her father is negatively unkind, 
her sister more positively so, there is a skeleton in the 
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family cupboard, and the only man she cares for turns 
out to be within that unlucky table of prohibited degrees 
which causes more misery in novels and less in real life 
than anyother page of the Prayer-book or the Statute-book. 
Such a history told in a very short tale of some score of 
pages might be good. Told at length, with plenty of 
side action and secondary plot to relieve contrast and 
throw it up, it might be good also. But as we have it 
here, in one volume of more or less monotonous misery, 
with “ everything endured and nothing done,” it becomes 
simply oppressive. Mrs. Marsham evidently has some 
good gifts, but she must take a different canvass before 
they can be made the most of. 

* My Cousin Percy”—the relationship of cousinhood 
has always been tempting to novelists—is one of those 


- purely negative books which it is difficult to praise and 


impossible to blame. Such story as it contains may best 
be epitomised by saying that three or four people get 
engaged and disengaged in a rather complicated and 
mysterious manner, and that a fortune of twenty thousand 
pounds gets left first to one person and then to another, 
in a manner also rather mysterious and complicated. 
The book, however, in which these things are told is not 
unreadable, and Miss Legh (we presume that Crocus is 
after the analogy of Rose and Lily, a lady’s name), has a 
certain faculty of telling a story. Perhaps in time she 
may have something more to tell us, and may acquire 
the art of emphasising more strongly the characters of 
the personages she summons from the vasty deep to help 
her to tell it. 


COTTAGES AND LODGES.* 


HE improvement of the dwellings of the poorer 
classes is one of the main subjects now occupying 
the attention of the philanthropist. Notwithstanding 
permissive prohibitive legislation and increased severity 
in the punishment of public drunkenness, the conviction 
is gradually gaining ground that the attractions of 
the public-house with its attendant evils can only be 
properly counteracted by more comfortable homes, and 
the establishment of convenient places of resort and 
social amusement, where the consumption of intoxica- 
ting liquors is not a condition of admittance. Another 
argument is supplied to those who work against over- 
crowded, ill-ventilated, and badly-built dwellings, since 
their effects are not only directly injurious to the 
health of their inhabitants, but indirectly destructive 
of sobriety and the moral and material progress which 
depends on it. There was, therefore, every reason for 
Messrs. Bemrose and Sons to include in their series of 
‘Ready to Hand Guides” a work on Cottage Building, 
and we can only regret that this little book hardly 
meets the necessities of the case. The first condition of 
such a guide should be simplicity. But in this work, 
small as it is, there are many passages which we defy an 
experienced grammarian to parse, and which it requires 
time and perseverance to understand. What, for instance, 
can possibly be the use of the following sentence, which 
is a fair example of those we find constantly in the 
earlier pages :— 

“ And it is a somewhat saddening reflection to make, that; 
in a large proportion of cases, the only place where the 
labourer finds anything like comfort, is that in which he 
finds what in time drags him down, low as he is, to a lower 
depth, and puts it out of his power, if he even had the will 
to raise up counter-attractions by either improving his home 
or by saving the money which he spends in drink, be able to 


* Cottages, how to Arrangeand Build Them. By a SANITARY 
REFORMER. ‘Ready to Hand Guides.” (Bemrose and’Sons,)— 
Picturesque Lodges. By JOHN Bircn. (Blackwood and Sons.) 
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move to a better house the com- 
fort and pleasant ienaetanhaunma ten be Sbeainna” 

The author of course means what we have already 
expressed in our opening sentence; but’ he uses the 
clumsiest imaginable way of expressing his very simple 
meaning, and, we fear, is not unlikely to deter many 
from reading though his book. His remarks upon the 
nuisance of washing-day, of rookeries in towns, and on 
the comparative advantages of different plans, are equally 
true, but equally obscure, and fully as we may agree 
with the matter, we must unhesitatingly condemn the 
manner. Another very important objection we have to 
the book is, that it is not confined to workman’s cottages 
but professes to extend to villas for the middle classes. 
In the 155 pages comprising it, it is, of course, impossible 
to deal fully with so wide a subject, and the result is that 
we really obtain no hints worth speaking of as to how to 
build houses for ourselves, while we constantly lose some 
which we might have made use of in building houses 
for others dependent on us. The sixth chapter, which 
deals especially with villa-cottages, might well have been 
omitted entirely, and parts of the three concluding ones, 
in which decorations, furnishing, and fittings are dealt 
with, are surely totally superfluous in a “ready to 
hand ” guide, consisting as they do of very long-winded 
reflections on the bad taste displayed by mixing of different 
styles of furniture, in arguments directed against the 
author’s imaginary opponents, and in a long quotation on 
the subject of modern manners, from “ one of our best 
conducted daily journals.” This portion of the book very 
forcibly points our objection to the whole. For although 
the last chapter is entitled, “Some Hints on Furniture 
of Cottages chiefly” (s#c), it does not, in fact, contain one 
single practical suggestion as to what articles to choose, 
how to procure them, what they will cost, or even what 
general rules to follow. We are treated to a good deal of 
criticism of the want of taste shown in larger houses, and 
to a page in defence of pianos in a workman’s cottage ; 
but we learn nothing whatever which can be of the 
slightest use to one who has to furnish, or to advise on 
furnishing, simply and cheaply. 

The most practical suggestions are given in Chapters 
VI. and VII., which treat of draining and ventilation, 
about which so much has been written and with com- 
paratively such small results. In all that relates to 
scullery, wash-house, closets, and similar matters, the 
author shows himself to be a master of his subject, and 
his instructions are sufficiently clear and intelligible. 
The numerous plates, too, with which the book con- 
cludes, give ample material to any one who wishes 
to design cottages, or to judge of designs submitted for 
approval. We can, indeed, hardly agree with the 
author’s great admiration for recesses, and his favourite 
plan of throwing out bows, projections, and lean-to’s ; 
for it is unfortunately a matter of experience that in most 
workmen’s houses such places become the common 
receptacle for all dirt and rubbish. The “Sanitary 
Reformer” is particularly anxious to fill up the space 
between the chimney-jambs by closets, or at least by 
shelyes with doors to them; we venture to prophecy 
that if a row of cottages were thus fitted, he would find, 
a year after, all these closets used as dust-holes. The 
first object should be cleanliness, and it is notorious that 
the more nooks and corners you have, the more difficult 
it is to keep a place clean. Recesses and projections 
may be picturesque, and convenient “to stow things 
away,” but this very convenience for the latter purpose 
makes them receptacles for everything that ought to be 
got rid of altogether. We are surprised that in dealing 
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of fire-places and warming, the author does not even 
allude to any system of stoves. The present com- 
paratively low price of coal has, it appears, tended to 
make people forget that in the usual grate they send 
nine-tenths of their fuel up the chimney, one-tenth only 
being really used for warming purposes. In the detached 
and semi-detached workman’s dwellings erected during 
the last few years at Mulhouse in Alsace, and at other 
places in Belgium and Austria, the simplest and most 
economical arrangements have been made, by which the 
quantity of coal used has been greatly reduced as 
against even the stoves of those countries, and enormously 
as compared with open fire-places, while sufficient warmth 
and sufficient fresh air are fully provided for. If cleanli- 
ness and good sanitary arrangements are necessary for 
the health of the workman, a well-warmed room is equally 
necessary for his comfort, and no guide can be considered 
complete in which this matter is not considered. Still, 
and notwithstanding all short-comings, this little book is 
a distinctly useful contribution to the subject, and the 
set of plans given is so ample as to be almost exhaustive, 
and to meet almost every imaginable case. 

Mr. Birch’s handsome volume presents a great contrast 
to the Guide to Cottage Building. It consists of sixteen 
designs for gate lodges, park entrances, and “rural resi- 
dences,” photo-lithographed on thick paper by Messrs. 
Whiteman and Bass, and each accompanied by a few ex- 
planatory lines printed on one side only of a handsome 
quarto page. This is, therefore, especially a book for the 
rich, and as each design is supplied with a small-scale but 
perfectly clear plan in the right-hand corner, its object 
may be considered to have been attained. Some of the 
designs are excessively pretty, and in all of them the 
curious eccentricities of some modern architects have 
happily been avoided. One of the best is the park 
entrance shown on Plate XI, and almost equally good 
is the fishing lodge on Plate IX., of which the 
arrangement is ingenious and convenient. The bridge 
executed at Glenart, County Wicklow, is the least success 
ful of all the designs. The best architects generally fail 
when they have to execute works appertaining to the 
domain of pure engineering, and this example is no ex. 
ception to the rule. The idea of a water or postern gate 
has clearly influenced the designer, and unless the 
drawing is exceptionally bad, which we cannot suppose, 
the bridge must produce the impression of having 
nothing beyond it. 

The binding, paper, and type of this work are un- 
exceptionable. 


STRAY LEAVES. 
ep 

HE new session of the City of London School com- 
mences on Monday, October 6th. On the 9th the Bishop 

of Bedford, Bishop-Suffragan of London, will deliver the 
inaugural address, choosing for his subject “ Books, and how 
to usethem.” This establishment is now in an exceedingly 
flourishing condition, and the Council has found it necessary 
to extend its curriculum, the array of classes being greater 
than in any previous session. Strong efforts are, we under- 
stand, being made to obtain a suitable site for a new build- 
ing ; the present one, it is feared, is not nearly large enough, 
in the increased number of classes, for the purposes required. 


THE Deutscher Naturforscher Tag, consisting of German 
men .of science and physicians, is holding its fifty-second 
annual meeting at Baden-Baden. The first sitting was 
opened by Dr. Baumgartner, of Baden, who delivered a 
panegyric on the lately deceased Secretary of the last 


gathering. The second speaker, Professor Hermann-Ziirich, - 


enlarged on the expansion of physiology within the last 
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forty years—a difficult theme, but which was handled in 
the most satisfactory manner possible. Professor Birch- 
Hirschfeld, of Dresden, discussed, taking Mr. Darwin’s book 
as a basis, the expression of the emotions in man and 
animals. Alogether the proceedings this year have been a 
success. 


ALEXANDRE DUMAS, junior, who took his first literary 
honours as a novelist, has now interrupted his dramatic work 
to write a realistic novel on the question of the Jesuits, 
which is preoccupying so many minds in France just now. 
His book is of course directed against the Society of Jesus. 
His hero is a handsome, intelligent, and devoted youth, 
possessing every virtue, but affiliated to this terrible and 
mysterious society, of which he is the instrument, and which 
he has sworn to obey, taking, of course, the usual vows of 
poverty ard chastity. The heroine is also endowed with all 
those extraordinary qualities which are only met with in 
novels. She is an orphan, and possesses many millions, 
which the Jesuits are desirous of obtaining. The young 
acolyte is sent to her to induce her to take the veil ; but, not- 
withstanding his persuasive eloquence and his mystic advice, 
she absolutely declines to enter a convent. His masters then 
change their tactics, and order their pupil to try and ruin the 
reputation of the girl so as to get her into his power. Here 
the indiscretions on the subject of the plot come to an end, 
and we are left in the dark as to its conclusion. 


THE reports on the Paris Exhibition, made by selected 
artizans who were sent out last year by the Society of Arts, 
are now in the press, and will be published immediately. In 
order to bring them within the reach of the classes chiefly 
interested, the reports have been arranged and printed 
in eleven classes. Messrs. Sampson Low and Co. are the 
publishers. The first part will be ready in a few days, and the 
others will follow in immediate succession. 


EARLY in October a new. book by Mr. George Baden 
Powell is to appear, which will treat of the whole question of 
the desirability and the feasability of further free-trade ex- 
tensions. Mr. Baden Powell advocates the carrying on of 
the work which Cobden left limited to England by the ex- 
tension of free-trade throughout the British Empire. Messrs. 
Triibner and Co. will be the publishers. 


Mr. HENRY BLACKBURN has in preparation anew volume 
called “ Breton Folk,” containing about 200 illustrations by 
R. Caldecott, the illustrator of “John Gilpin” and the 
“ House that Jack Built.” The volume will be issued imme- 
diately by Messrs. Sampson Low and Co. The engravings 
are by J. D. Cooper. The sketches we have seen are per- 
fectly charming for their simplicity and truth. The frontis- 
piece is a species of typical sketch of Brittany. There isthe 
sea, a dolmen, a hill with wind-driven trees on its summit, 
and there are two peasants sitting at the foot of the druid 
stones. In the more humorous sketches, Mr. Caldecott’s 
power, combined with lightness of touch, is equally remark- 
able. 


A VARIED and brilliant career has received appropriate 
reward. Dr. William Jack was unanimously appointed Pro- 
fessor of Mathematics in the University of Glasgow the other 
day. Dr. Jack was First Smiths Prizeman and Third 
Wrangler at Cambridge, and was for a time Professor of 
Natural Philosophy in Owen’s College, Manchester. He is 
also known as a versatile journalist, and as an energetic 
partner in the firm of Macmillan and Co., in whose Alagazine 
he recently published a series of interesting papers on 
Burns. 


SHERIFF NICOLSON, of Kirkcudbright, well-known as one 
of the ablest, most Thackerayan, and laziest of Scotch song- 
writers in the present day, is reported to be engaged on a 
history of Skye, where, like the more exuberant and more 
vigorously posturing Professor Blackie, he has been spending 
a long holiday and quaffing huge draughts of—the mist. 


WE understand that in connection with the recent “ Report 
on Convict Prisons” a new work is about to appear, entitled 
“ Convict Life,” by one who has actually served six years. out 
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of a sentence of seven years’ penal servitude. We hear 
the revelations contained therein are likely to create much 
sensation. The publishers are Messrs. Wyman and Sons, 


Poor Mr. Jenkyns, originally Jenkins, who perished with 
Sir Louis Cavagnari at Cabul, was not only a good linguist 
as has been told in the Zimes by Professor Geddes, of 
Aberdeen University, whose pupil he was, but he was 
attached to literature and fond of history. There is, indeed, 
reason to believe that he was engaged on some historical 
essays having connection with India, when he fell. He was 
not only an excellent scholar, but an effective speaker in the 
debating society of his University. 


THE next novel of Mr. William Black will, it is said, deal 
with English scenes alone, like “The Three Feathers.” It 
is to be hoped that this is true. The swearing in these 
Highland novels, “ Kott pless this,” and “ Kott tam that” is 
very sweet, but it has become rather tedious. 


IN Paris has appeared the third volume of Count Léon 
Tolstoi’s famous novel, *‘ War and Peace,” under the title of 
“Comte Léon Tolstoi, La Guerre et la Paix. Roman 
historique, traduit avec l’autorisation de l’auteur par une 
Russe.” Count Léon Tolstoi is familiar to English readers 
as the author of “ The Cossacks,” translated a short time ago 
by Mr. Eugene Schuyler. 

WE hear of “The Edinburgh Roarers—a_ three-act 
comedy” as likely to be produced on the boards of a 
Glasgow theatre next year. It will depict Edinburgh life of 
the present day. 





THE Russian journalistic news is as follows :—The 
Moscow daily paper, Vostock, recently started by the Pan- 
slavists, has been suspended, without warning, for two 
months for publishing an article criticising adversely the 
sermon of the Metropolitan Macarius on the Infallibility of 
the Czar. “Suspended, owing to circumstances beyond 
editorial control,” is the customary way of announcing in 
Russia that the Censor has stamped out the vital spark ofa 
paper. Its last application has been to the comic journal, 
Swvertchka, one number of which only has seen the light at 
Odessa. General Todleben thought that his power would 
be weakened if a comic paper were allowed to laugh at his 
subordinates, and crushed it in its birth. At Dorpat a new 
E-sthonian newspaper, called Tartu Eesti Seitung, has com- 
menccd its career. The Society for the Diffusion of Useful 
Literature at Moscow has started a journal on the model of 
the Leisure Hour, entitled At Home and Abroad (B. rodnoi 
zemla i v tchoojik krayach). The title is not inviting, but 
the contents, which deal with the early history of Russia, 
&c., are very good. As with all Russian periodicals, social 
and political topics are carefully eschewed. From January 
next will appear the Vozdoochoplavatel, or The Aercnaut, 
which will be devoted exclusively to aeronautics. Herr 
Klinder will be editor. The Mercury of Russian Fews 
(Vestnik Rooskich Evreéf) has changed its title to Zhe 
Break of Day (Razsvet), and has formed round the editors, 
Tsiderbaum and Goldenblume, a powerful staff of eminent 
Jewish writers. An “ occasional” periodical, called the Zaria, 
has been started at St. Petersburg by M. Goremkin, destined 
to convey useful knowledge, illustrated, to the masses. 


THE Russian literary news this week is as under :— 
Translators are busy at work upon the Duke of Argyll’s 
Eastern Question, which will appear at St. Petersburg in 
December. Count Tolstoi is still at Kieft writing his novel 
on the Russian conspirators of the time of the Emperors 
Alexander I. and Nicholas. Frederic Helwald’s “ Region of 
Eternal Ice” will appear next week at Moscow. Acheapedition 
has been published at Kieff of Maximovitch’s “ History of 
Russia from the earliest time to the middle of the thirteenth 
Century,” which embodies a complete account of the ancient 
principality of Kieff. A biography of the Earl of Beacons- 
field has been commenced in the Vestnik Evropi. The 
same review contains a letter by M. Zola on “ Experimental 
Novels.” The executors of thelate Field Marshal Bari- 
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atinsky have been unable to sell at Warsaw his extensive 
and valuable library, consisting of 40,000 volumes, and are 
making arrangements to send it to Leipsig, where they hope 
a purchaser may be found. For any university or institution 
desirous of possessing a representative collection of Russian, 

Polish, and Slavonic works, the library would prove a 
treasure. By the terms of the Marshal’s will the collection is 
not to be broken up. Herr Regel, the Government botanist 
at Tashkend, has found time to write a valuable work, of 
700 pages, on the “Culture of Flowers in Rooms.” This 
would deserve translation into English, as Russians are 
greatly given during their long winters to the cultivation of 
flowers in rooms, and some of their efforts, notably screens 
of growing ivy and parasitic plants for the decoration of walls, 
would be regarded as novelties in England. 


M. VIOLLET LE DUC, the celebrated French architect who 
died last week at La Vedette, near Lausanne, was buried on 
Monday last in the cemetery of Montoie. He was in his 
sixty-sixth year, and, in addition to his many great works in 
France, has restored the Cathedral at Lausanne. 


THE Hornet is to be sold by auction on Wednesday next. 
It is now thirteen years since it first appeared. In its early 
times it was a worthy successor to the Zomahaws, which 
could not, it appears, withstand the Hornet's competition. 
It would be a pity if this paper were to die a lingering 
death, and we hope it will be purchased by persons able to 
restore its pristine glory. 


[A notice on University College, ete ts unavoidably 
crowded out, | 


NEW BOOKS AND NEW EDITIONS. 
Acland-Troyte, J. E. and R. H. D.—The Change-Ringers’ Guide. W. Wells 


Brassey T., M. P.—Foreign Work and English Wages. Longmans and Co. 

Cookson, Lt.-Col., Fife.—With the Armies of the Balkans. Cassei!, Petter, 

I oe SET Routled 

ooper, pson.— Men me. 

Churchman. No.t. A Monthly = Elliot Stock. : 

Joukat tak Rete Uereaudanionk Weiletn, 0 "William 
, 

Blackwood and Son. oa oo 6h Fee 
L’Art. No.247. 21 Septembre, 1879. A. Ballue, Editeur, 134, New Bond 


Street. 
ee eee .—By the author of “The Queen of Connaught.” 3 vols. 


Mission Life. October, + ae W. Welis Gardner. 
Report on the Rubrics. Wells Gardner. 

Sandys, G. W.—Don Garciain England. S. Tinsley and Co. 

Society Small Talk.—By a Member of the Aristocracy. F. Warne and Co. 
Sunday Readin i», the Young. October. W. a Gardner. 

The Village Life. A Poem. James Maclehose, Glasgow. 


THEATRES, &c. 


NEW SADLER'’'S WELLS. 


108. ROY, Oct. 9.—This Theatre, Ea Hk been 
entirel rebuilt from the designs of C. J. Phipps, ie .S. 
ee ae pe » Oct. 9. at ie cnn of DS: tesene 900. fone 

ee 4 ving a cov carriage-drive opening mat ciao 
aieaedh Oil occa pen a the building, and comfortable seats for 2500 
genes, wet one of whom, it is believed, will to command a good view of 
the stage. The Act Drop, painted by Mr. J. O’Connor, a view of 
Old ler’s Wells, in 1750. Mr. Tom Taylor has y offered to write 
an original poetic address for the opening, which be spoken by Miss Bate 
man. 











Hartord, eee and T, ed , among other points of 
interest, Northumberland Hille Moon View of Rob Roy’s Cave on 
I.och Lomond, the famous Pass of Loch To carry out illusion of 
Heklandee weet, 200 auxiliaries will appear i cpoent in ek peetnn soreness 

a eee teed ke ceed of Meal Ol teas 


picture of Highland life as described by 


IR WALTER SCOTT. The Original Music 
voices s ands large orchestra. The characters in the ed bya 
—_ _— -selected company, and aang wee be 

fay old pl ay Uindér thie dieection of the the treasurer, 
class fam Charman Prices from 64. to'7s, 6d.—-NEW SADLER’S WELLS. 


a 

M R. and Mrs. GERMAN REED’S ENTERTAIN- 

MENT will uy RE-OPEM for the Autume, Season at ST. GEORGE'S 

ce anew M Me Cae vel adesiensony diay 
5 BACK FRO 1A ies 


Libeerics ‘A new first part, and a new 
pricinal Libaric. A new fst pat and 
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LYCEUM THEATRE. 


Sole Lessee and Manager.—Mr. HENRY ets ait 

VERY EVENING at&1s. THE IRON CHEST. Mr. rving, 

aon nn ck: Same Merman: Ber J. Carter, T. Mead, S. Johnson, 

F. Tyars, Branscombe, Tapping, C. . Ferrand, Calvert, Harwood ; 

Misses Florence Terry, Peete, Myra Holme, Alma ee Harwood, 
wisest 7.70 HAISY'S ESCAPE ; at 10.30 THE BOARDING SCHOOL. 

The Box Office open daily from 10 to §, under the managementyof Mr. Joseph 








ASTLEY’S AMPHITHEATRE. 


Sole Lessee and Manager—Miss SARAH THORNE. 


Dion Boucicault’s Great Racing Drama, 
FLYING SCUD, 


VER , at 8.15. The most legitimate Success known at Astley’s 
z 2 “or Magnificent loaves, wk all the Original Music and 
4 San Thorne as Nat Gosling, su ed by Miss Sarah Thorne’s 
Company. Preceded, at 7.30, by a Lesthelie Farce. Doors open at 7. 
Popular prices. Fiee List suspended. 


Mr. Alfred G. Vance and Concert Party. 


ONTINUED success of the GRAND DOME, 
BRIGHTON, programmes. Hundreds unable to obtain admission at 

Sheerness, Southend, Goer. and Folkestone. 
i (Comedienne). ANDRASSY 


Artistes, Miss EUNICE IRVING 
RUDOLPH (Siffleur and Mimic, from the Crystal Palace), EDGAR 


AUSTIN, AUGUSTUS BOWMAN, and 


ALFRED G. VANCE. 
All letters to Fulwood House, Gray’s Inn, W.C. 


DEVONSHIRE PARK, EASTBOURNE. 
SEASON 1879. 








HE Board of Management have the pleasure of 
announcing that they have secured the valuable services of the 
Unrivalled SOLO PIANIST and CONDUCTOR, 


MR. JULIAN ADAMS, 


As Musical Director for the Season, and his CELEBRATED ORCHESTRA 
of SOLO INSTRUMENTALISTS, who will perform at 


TWO CONCERTS DAILY, 


from Four to Six and from Eight to Ten p.m. ‘The Concerts will be held in 
the FLORAL HALL. 


A Special Performance of CLASSICAL MUSIC every Tuzspay Evenina, 
s Vocal and Instrumental. 


The Board of Management reserve to themselves the right of naming certain 
days, should they see fit to do so, when Tickets will not be available. 


“A FACT.” “A FACT.” 


Worthy of every Lady’s consideration. 


‘TT’ HE PURE LYONS SILK is worn by the EMPRESS 
EUGENIE AND ALL THE ROYAL FAMILIES IN EUROPE. 
Any length required will be forwarded, carriage paid, to any Railway Station 
in the British Isles. 
Patterns free on application to the Secretary, J. Forbes. 
Price from 2s. 11d. to 10s. 6d. per yard. 


These silks are imported direct from Lyons, and are to be had at manufac- 
turer’s charges from the LYON’S SILK AGENCY COMPANY, 75, Alders- 
gate-street, don, E.C. 





NEW HIGH-CLASS MAGAZINE REPRESENTING THE EVAN- 
G&LICAL SCHOOL OF THE CHURCH OF ENGLAND, 


‘No. 1. Now Ready, Price One Shilling. 


THE CHURCHMAN: 


A MONTHLY MAGAZINE. 


CONDUCTED BY CLERGYMEN AND LAYMEN OF THE CHURCH 
OF ENGLAND. ‘~~~ 


~ 


CONTENTS OF THE OCTOBER NUMBER : 


2. The Evangelical School. By Rev. Canon Garsert, 
2. The Church Missionary Society. I. By the Rev. Canon Hoars. 
3 The Irish University Act. I. By J. M. Hout, M.P, 
4 Where are We? By the Rev. Canon Ryiz. 
5. Some Results of Revision. By the Rev. Canon Tristram, D.D. 
6. The Movement in. Mexico. 
7. History from Monuments. By the Rev. Cunnincuam Geixie, D.D. 
8. Frances Ridley Havergal. 
g The Fifty-sixth Psalm. 

_10, Hymn... By the Rev. E, H. Bickersrern. 

11. Reviews, 

12. The Session, 


London: ELLIOT STOCK, 62, Paternoster. Row. 
Edinburgh: MENZIES and CO, Dublin: GEORGE HERBERT. 
Camada: CAMPBELL and SON. Australia; GEORGE ROBERTSON. 
United States: E. P, DUTTON and CO, 
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EDUCATIONAL WORKS. 





DESCHANEL’S NATURAL PHILO- 
SOPHY. An Elemen Treatise, Translated and extended by J. D. 
Everett, D.C.L, F.R.S., Professor of Natural Philosophy in Queen’s 
Slat ale lr ie Skee eee ee 

ni ems. ‘ 
Medium 8vo, cloth, 188. 

Also, separately in Four Parts, li cl s. 6d. each. Part I. 
MECHANICS, SypeberArece, and ea ‘Part. If. Heat. Part 
Ill. Evecrricity and MaGnetism. Part IV. Sounp and Licur. 

“ matically arranged, clearly written, and admirably illustrated, it forms 

a model work for a class in experimental physics.” —Saturday Review. 


ELEMENTARY TEXT-BOOK OF 

PHYSICS. By Prof. Everett, Translator and Editor of Deschanel’s 

2 ae &c. Illustrated by numerous Woodcuts. Fep. 8vo, 
oth, 3s. 6d. 


_ “We have no hestitation in warmly recommending it as a good text-book for 
junior classes.”— Nature. 


PRAXIS PRIMARIA: Progressive Exer- 
cises in the Writing of Latin. With Vocabulary and Notes. By the Rev. 
Istay Burns, D.D. Revised by the Authors of “ Tne Public School 
Latin Primer.’”’ Fourth Edition, Revised. Fcep. 8vo, cloth, 2s. ; 


THE NEWSPAPER READER. Selections 
from the leading Journals of the Nineteenth Century on Events of the Day. 
By H. F. Bussey and T. W. Rei. Fep. 8vo, cloth 288 pp., price 2s.; or, 
cloth extra, 2s 6d. 


‘*While it is excellent as a school book, it is extremely interesting for its 
contents. It may thus be read not merely by young people, but by old ones, 
“4 shay will find profit to themselves in its perusa!. The work is well done,” 
— Scotsman. 


A MANUAL OF METHOD. For Pupil 
Teachers and Assistant Masters. Intended for the Government Inspected 
Schools of Great Britain and Ireland, and for the use of Students in 
Training Colleges. By Apr. Park, Head Master, Albion Educational 
Institution, Ashton-under-Lyne. Interleaved with ruled paper. Second 
Edition, fep. 8vo, cloth, 2s. 

**We do not know where else to find in so brief a space so much sound 
practical wisdom and suggestiveness on this subject.”—Literary World. 


BLACKIE’S EDUCATIONAL MANUAL 
for 1879-80. Comprising the New Copu, with Appendix of New Articles 
and of all Articles modified by the Educational Department. And a 
SuPPLEMENT, containing many useful and important Papers, such as the 
Syllabus for 1879, the recent Circular on Needlework, Hints to Acting 
Teachers, &c., &c. With full Explanatory Notes. 8vo, sewed, 148 pp. price 
Is. 


DR. OGILVIE’S DICTIONARIES. 
The Imperial Dictionary; English Tech- 


nological, and Scientific. With a Supplement, containing an extensive 
Collection of Words, Terms, and Phrases not included in previous Eoge 
Dictionaries. Illustrated by upwards of 2500 Engravings on Wood. Two 
large vols., including the Supplement. Imperial 8vo, cloth, 44; half- 
morocco, £4 158. 


“* The best English Dictionary that exists.”’—British Quarterly Review. 


The Comprehensive English Dictionary ; 
Explanatory, Pronouncing, and Etymological. Illustrated by above 800 
Engravings on Wood. Large 8vo, cloth, 25s.; half-morocco, .:s. 


** Next to the more costly ‘Imperial’ the very best Dictionary that has yet 
been compiled.”—London Review. 


The Student’s English Dictionary; Etymo- 
logical, Pron-uncing, and Explanatory. With about 300 Engravings on 
ood, Imperial 16mo, cloth, red edges, 7s. 6d.; half-calf, 10s. 6d. 
“This is the best etymological dictionary we have yet seen at all within 
moderate compass.” —Sfectator. 


Dr. Ogilvie’s Smaller Dictionary ; Etymo- 
logical, Pronouncing, and Explanatory. Abridged from the “ "s 
Dictionary ” by the Author. Imperial 16mo, cloth, red edges, 3s. 6d. 

“Th logical part of the work is well done, th unciation is clearl 
and Sea teletek and the camathenn pvt onan brieh 
are clear and precise.” —Az “um. 


London: BLACKIE and SON., 49 and 50, Old Bailey; 
Glasgow, Edinburgh, and Dublin. 


BLACKIE AND SON’S 
COMPREHENSIVE SCHOOL SERIES. 


ESSRS. BLACKIE and SON beg to announce 

’ that under the above General Title they are now publishing an extensive 

Series of ELementary Scuoor Books, including the well-known and highly- 

approved Writinc AnD DrawinG Copy Booxs, DrawmG Carps, AND 

Comp.ete Courses oF DrawinG AND WarTer-CoLtour PAINTING, BY 
Mr. Vere Foster. 

A fully detailed List of these Publications, with Specimen Pages, may be had 

cation. 


post free on appli 








London: BLACKIE and SON, 49 and 50, Old Bailey; 
Glasgow, Edinburgh, and Dublin. 
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BLACKWOOD’S MAGAZINE 
For OCTOBER, 1879. No. DCCLXVIII. Price 2s. 64. 





ConrTenrts. 


YRIA.— pour ABOUT DAMASCUS. 
A’ DEADLY FEUD: A TALE FROM FRANCE. 


REATA; OR, WHAT’S IN A NAME.—Parr. VII. 
THE DEMISE OF THE KAISARBUND. 
NEWSPAPER OFFICES. 

THE CABUL MUTINY. 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and SONS, Edi. bargh and London, Oi 


A New Novel by MRS. OLIPHANT, entitled “HE THAT 
WILL NOT WHEN HE MAY,” will be begun in 
the NOVEMBER Number of the Magazine, and con- 
tinued Monthly. 


MACMILLAN’S MAGAZINE, No. 240, 


For OCTOBER. Price rs. 


CONTENTS OF THE NUMBER. 


HISTORY AND POLITICS. By Prorgssor Seerey. No. Tit, 
“HAWORTH’S.” By Frances Hopcson BURNETT, Author of ‘‘ That 
Lass 0° Lowrie’s.”’ a ws Sak —LIV. (Conclusion. ) 
° aie AMES MA ws. 
A COLLEGE FOR WORKING WOMEN 4 Miss Martin. 

THE MALAKANI: + SPIRITUAL CHRISTIANS IN EASTERN 
RUSSIA. By G. Asner, Doctor of Law, late Professor in the 
University of Licidelberg. 

Ave a OF A THIEF, IN THIEVES’ LANGUAGE. 

W. Hors.ey, Chaplain of H. M. Prison, Cierken 
A DOU JBTING HEART. By Miss Kearv. Chapters XXXVIL, 





yw pr 


VIVISECTION. By Rev. Gzorce GreEnwoop. 
PARTY GOVERNMENT. By Rev. A. T. Davipson. 


MACMILLAN and CO., LONDON, 


ome a om 


Now ready at all Booksellers and Railway Stations, Price One Shilling, 


THE TEMPLE BAR MAGAZINE. 


No. 227, for OCTOBER, 1870. 
Greene. 
I. PROBATION, (Continued.) 
it THE PR PRINCE OF THE OLD DIPLOMATISTS. 
IV. THE OLD” BOULEVARD DU TEMPLE. 
Vv. A BOUQUET. 
VI. MRS. NEVILL’S LOVER. 
VII. AN ITALIAN MOLIERE. 
vil LIFE AND LOVE—DEAD LOVE, 


. L HASE. 
XIII, VIVIAN THE BEAUTY. By Mrs. Annis E. Epwarpss, author 
of “‘ Ought We to Visit Her?” &c. (Continued.) 


RICHARD BENTLEY and SON, New Burlington Street. 


THE NINETEENTH CENTURY 


For OCTOBER, 1879. Price 2s. 6d. 





Modern Atheism and Mr. Mallock. By Miss L, S. BavincTon. 

Flogging inthe Army. By ArgcHisaLp ForsEs. 

Familiar Letters on Modern ae Nol. By Kar. Hitcesranp. 

The New Departure in Indian Finance. By Henry Fawcett, M.P. 

Lucrezia Borgia. By A. Scnt'rz Wison. 

Baptism. By the Very Rev. the Dean of Westminster. 

otayon one in anes The Land and the People—Concluded. By Jamzs 
IRD, » 

Recent Science. ( ised by Professor ae 

The Olympian S — versus the Solar Theory. 


‘by the Right Hon. W. E. 
GLADSTONE, 


C. KEGAN PAUL and CO., London. 





Price 7d. 
CHAMBERS’S JOURNAL for October. 
Land Transfers ; by W. C. Rubbish. 
’ The Brave Swiss Boy. Anecdotes of Authors. 
he eaeneb Gein: Tell sea of eamiaens Farming. 
Flirts and Flirtation, 7 Our Ocean Mail-Steamers. 


Story of a Pet eenee 
Fraudulent Hawkers. The Royal Zulu. 


Her Father's Daughter. Ecce’ 
oe a of an Irish Doctor. The Month ; Science aad Arts 
Story of a Corn 


Taling the Buil by the Horns. 





W. & R. CHAMBERS, LONDON & EDINBURGH. 
yp CRpan LIBRARY, 12, St. James’s Square, 
London. Founded 1841. 


Patron—H.R.H. THE PRINCE OF WALES. 
Presipent—THOMAS CARLYLE, Esq. 


This Li contains V 
Roney: 90,000 Volumes of Ancient and Modern Literature, in 
Subscriptions, £3 a year, m, or £5, with Entrance Veo of £6 3 ; Life Membership, 
Fifteen re allowed to Country and ten to Town Members 
| Rooms open trom Ten to Pialf-pest Six, Prospectus on application. 


ROBERT HARRISON, Secretary and Librarian. 
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New and Cheaper [liustrated Editioa of the 
COMPLETE WORKS OF W. M. THACKERAY 
In 24 Monthly Volumes, 3s. 6d. each. 

On Sept. 29, in One Volume, crown Svo, 3s. 6d., 


Wee Reeeteeiene a ete Fran Dicxser, Lincey Samaourne, 
 Ramhamm, ont Freperick WALKER. 


THE FOUR GEORGES: the English 


Humourists of the Eighteenth 


London: SMITH, ELDER, and CO., rs, Waterloo Place. 


—_—_——-— —--- oe 


On Sept. 29, (One Shilling), No. 238, 
THE CORNHILL MAGAZINE 
For OCTOBER. 
With Illustrations by Grorce pu Maurmer and W. Smact. 


Contents. 
Mademoiselle de Mersac. ofan Illustration.) ae, 3 XXIL.—* That 
ae. of an geet UL—fn which Léon asserts his Independence. 


Some Aspects of Robert Burns. 
Madame de Sainte ae 's Babies. 
Earth- Meteori 


Obod. 
Hans Sachs and the M 
A Sleepless Night. By Alfred Austin. 


White Wings: A Yachting Romance. (With an Illustration.) Chap. XI.— 
wing Nearer. XII.—The Old and the New. XIII.—Ferdi- 
nand and Miranda. 





London: SMITH, ELDER, and CO., rs, Waterloo Place. 





THE WORKS OF W. M. THACKERAY. 
COMPLETION of the EDITION DE LUXE. 


24 Volumes, imperial 8vo, containi 8 Steel En i Wood 
Ungravings, and 68 Coloured Hlasestione” “7? 


She Gok pak wend: cqmanions we ot queens real China paper and 
mounted. The number of copies 1 chuainedy by ‘Subse limited to soon, each each copy being 
numbered. The work can be en ee ee 
sellers. Particulars regarding &c., will be given by 
any Bookseller. 


London: SMITH, ELDER, and CO., rs, Waterloo Place. 





To be had of all Booksellers, price 4s. 6d. 
CONSUMPTION, ASTHMA, BRONCHITIS, and 
all other Di i with their 

Diseases of the Sogpecaang Dugan, 
By Dr. CHURCHILL’S Hvrornosenitras Anp INHALANTS. 


J. W. KOLCKMANN, No. 2, Langham Place, London, W. 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 


CHEAP AND SCARCE BOOKS. 
SEE MUDIE’S CLEARANCE CATALOGUE. 
NEW EDITION NOW READY, Postage free on application. 





This Catalogue consists of the Superabundant Copies (cut and uncut) of 
several Aer age Pag Bag rg are me coe ote te 

ee ne ete Literature, many of which are 
a en eennee Sen See SE ly commended to the 


attention of Librarians and other large purchasers of Modera Books.? 
Mudie’s Select Library (Limited), New Oxford Street. 


SECOND-HAND BOOK STORE, 


25, LOSEBY LANE, LEICESTER. 
WITHERS AND FOWLER’S 


MONTHLY CATALOGUES, 
Gratis and post free. 


Containing Latest Purchases of Rare, Earry Printep, anp Curious Works, 
LispRary Sessoms of STANDARD AuTHORS, THEOLOGICAL, ILLUSTRATED, 
MISCELLANEOUS Books, 


OOKS.— Upwards of 100,000 Volumes in various 
saints ts of a ae on SALE, at ae and 
blished half gratis. 


acentury. 
Books bought in quan and the utmost value given in cash, thus 
avoiding the expense Cea Ora 


IRACILINE.—All who value their Furniture, 
Pocis, Sn. oe. SBenanss esth Poasences ites sat Set See al 

ad Cloth, oe Oe mee, ELC” Testimonials and Press Opinions. , 

Sle cate ee nee ee requisike it is 


ee ctu send me another bottle of 
for which Tenclowe the stamp Se iensartaen 
oie I shall recommend it ‘ours, truly, Ropsrt Given.” 
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SEVEN PRIZE MEDALS AWARDED TO 


GOODALL’S HOUSEHOLD SPECIALITIES 


A SINGLE TRIAL SOLICITED FROM THOSE WHO HAVE 
NOT YET TRIED THESE SPLENDID PREPARATIONS. 


OODALL’S YORKSHIRE RELISH. 
The most delicious aud Sauce in the World. 
arranted pure and on from avy injurious ingredients. 


Enriches Hot Joints, Soups, Stews, &c. 
Delicious to ho Steaks, Fish, &c. 
hemes ih nee a iiasianen 
with the most person. 
Makes Cold Meat a Luxury. 
A great addition to Cheese. 
Possesses a pleasing piquancy. 
E dish Pinmetiad eis addition. 
Suitable to the Invalid’s of Broth. 
Should be on every Sideboard. 
Epicures pronounce it the best Sauce. 
Fears no competition. No better Sauce can be made. 
A marvel of ess and enterprise. 
A household wo Thousands of bottles sold daily. 
Known all over the world. 
Beware of Colourable Imitations. 
CAUTION.—On each Label is our Trapz Marx, Willow Pattern Plate, and 
name, GoopALt, Bacxuouse, and Co. No other is genuine. 


OODALL’S YORKSHIRE RELISH. 

This Cheap and Excellent sauce makes the ees viands palatable, and 
the daintiest dishes most delicious. The most cultivated culinary connoisseurs 
have awarded the palm to the YORKSHIRE RELISH, on the ground that 
neither its strength nor its piquancy is overpowering, and that its invigorating 
zest by no means impairs the normal flavour of the dishes to which it is added. 
Employed either ‘‘au naturel” as a fi'lip to chops, steaks, game, or cold meats, 
or used in combination by a skilful cook in concocting soups, stews, ragouts, 
curries, or gravies for fishes and made dishes. 

The only cheap and good sauce.—Sold by Grocers, Oilmen, Chemists, 
&c., in bottles, 6d., 1s., and 2s. each. 


Prepared by GOODALL, BACKHOUSE and Co., Leeds. 


ESTIMONITAL. 
4, Wimbourne Street, New North Road, London, N., May 18, 1875. 
Gentlemen,—I have not the pleasure of knowing you—never met you—never 
saw you—but still for a great oases of time my sideboard has never lacked 
celebrated “ Yorkshire Relish,” and it gives me very great pleasure to 
Lewied this testimonial in its favour, provided you think it worthy of your 











acceptance. 

My sedentary habits as a writer for the magazines, &c., very often made me 
exceedingly peevish with my meals, but still no matter what I have, your 
** Yorkshire Relish ”’ always brings meto. Sometimes I have a hot joint that it 
enriches, sometimes cold meat that it makes exceedingly tasty and palatable— 
with soup it is charming. And sometimes when the press is waiting for matter, 
I can make a very good makeshift for dinner with a roll st in it ; so that in 
each and every sense of the word I cannot speak too highly of that which I 
find so gocd, so useful, and so cheap_If it is likely to be productive of good, 
you are quite at liberty to publish this —Yours truly, 


The Author of ‘* Grace Darling,” “‘ Harriet Stanton,” “‘ The Wreck of the Royal 
Charter,”’ &c. 
To Goodall, Backhouse, and Co., Leeds. 


— 


OODALL’S BAKING POWDER. 
Awarded seven Prize Medals for superior quality. 
Unrivalled for efficiency and purity. _ 
Recommended by all who have tried it. 
Manufactured from the a ingredients. 
Testimonials innumerable. 

Dispenses with brewer's yeast. 
The best in the world. Defies comparison. 


OODALL’S BAKING POWDER. 

The cheapest, because the best. Indispensable to every household, and an 
inestimable boon to housewives. Makes delicious puddings without eggs, pastry 
without butter, and beautiful light bread without yeast. One trial will convince 
the most sceptical of its superiority over others. 

_— by Grocers, Oilmen, and Chemists, &c., in 1d. packets, 6d., 1s., 2s., 
and ss. tins, 
Prepared by GOODALL, BACKHMOUSE and Co., Leeds. 


OODALL’S QUININE WINE. 

Highly recommended by the most eminent physicians, and acknowledged 
to be the and cheapest tonic yet introduced. Strengthens the whole system, 
and stimulates the appetite. Is invaluable for indigestion, nervousness, gout, 
rheumatic, &c. Has proved an invaluable and cable stomachic to all 
suffering from general debility and loss of appetite. e best restorative for the 
weak, young, or aged. It is admirably adapted for delicate children, and is 
especially suited as a vehicle for the administration of cod-liver oi!, where the com- 
bined effects of Quinine and of the Ol. Jecoris Aselli is desirable. A wine glass 
full twice or thrice a day will be found both grateful and efficacious in all cases in 
which a cordial tonic is required, far superior to sherry and bitters or bitter beers 
—Sold by Chemists, rs, &c., at 1s., 18. 144d., 2s., and 2s. 3d., per bottle. 

Prepared by GOODALL, BACKHOUSE, and CO., Leeds. 


ESTIMONIAL from Miss Emity FAITHFULL. 
Victoria Press, 85, Praed Street, London, W., Aug. 29, 1874. 
Dear Sirs,—Having tested your excellent Quinine Wine, I am only too glad to 
testify to its «fficacy in neuralgia, &c., as a certain cure and preventive, which is 
better than cure.— Yours truly, Emiry FairHruti. 
To Messrs. Goodall, Backhouse, and Co., Leeds. 


OODALL’S CUSTARD POWDER. 
Delicious to Plum Pudding. 


OODALL’S CUSTARD POWDER. 
Delicious to Jam Tarts. 


OODALL’S CUSTARD POWDER. 
Delicious to Stewed Rice. 


OODALL’S CUSTARD POWDER. 
Delicious to all kinds of Fruit. 


i 


OODALL’S CUSTARD POWDER. 
Delicious to everything. 


OODALL’S CUSTARD POWDER, 

for making delicicus custards without es in less time and at half the 
price. Unequalled for the purposes intended. ill give the utmost satisfaction 
if the instructions given are implicitly followed. The proprietors entertain the 
greatest confidence in the article, can recommend it to housekeepers generally 
as a useful agent in the tion of a good custard. Give it a trial.— 
Sold in hoxes, 6d. and 18. each, Grocers, Chemists, Italian Warehousemen, &c. 
Prepared by GOODALL, BACKHOUSE, & CO., White Horse Street, Leeds. 
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“HE PROPRIETORS of a NEWLY INVENTED 


and most SIMPLE as well as EFFECTIVE APPARATUS for 
a ‘ae, ae ee Aen ee ’ TS and 
su . are w ispose e French oreign 

came. —Appty by later to I V. D., office of this Paper. . ere 


BRITISH MUSEUM. 


‘| Se BRITISH MUSEUM will be CLOSED on 


_ the rst, and RE-OPENED on the 8th of October. Visitors cannot be 
admitted fiom the :st to the 7th of October, inclusive. 
September, 24th, 1879. EDWARD A. BOND, Principal Librarian. 


To Newspaper Proprietors, Publishers, Authors, 
Literary Men, Investors, and Others. 
The ESTABLISHED JOURNAL known as “ THE HORNET.” 





MR. F, STATHAM HOBSON 


Is favoured with instructions from the Proprietors to SELL by AUCTIOY, at 
the MART, TOKENHOUSE YARD Lothbury, E.C., on WEDNESDAY, 
st October, 1879,' at Two o'clock precisely, under excep'ional circumstances, 
which can be satisfactorily explainej, and at a moderate reserve price, 


THAT WELL-ESTABLISHED AND KNOWN PERIODICAL 


“THE HORNET,” 


Satirist, Critic, and Humourist, with its Copyrights, Cartoon and Patent Process 
Blocks, Stock and Plant, Current Advertisements, &c., in its entirety as a 
going concern, together with the appropriate FITTINGS and FURNITURE 
of the Editor's Room and Publishing Offices of the Paper, 


No. 115, Fleet Street, in the City of London. 


The Hornet has been running for the last 13 yéars, and the circulation 
amounts to several Thousand copies weekly. 
Particulars with conditions of Sale, may be obtained of 


Messrs. R. A McLEAN and CO. 8, Old Jewry; 

Messrs. GEDGE KIRBY,j MILLETT, and MORSE, Solicitors, 
1, Old Palace Yard, S.W.; 

At the Mart, E.C.; and the Auction Offices, 20, Coleman Street, Bank. 


THE LONDON ASSURANCE. 
(Incorporated by Royal Charter, A.D. 1720.) 
FOR FIRE, LIFE, AND MARINE ASSURANCES. 


Head Office—No. 7, Royal Exchange, London, EC. 





West-Enp AGENTs, 
Messrs. GRINDLAY and CO., 55, Parliament Street, S.W. 


Governor—MARK WILKS COLLET, Esq 
Sus-Goverrcr—GEORGE L. M. GIBBS, Esq. 
Deruty-Governor— LEWIS ALEXANDER WALLACE, Esq. 


DIRECTORS 


H. Gough Arbuthnot, Esq. A. C. Guthrie, Esq. 
Robert Burn Blyth, Esq. Robert Henderson, Esq. 
William T. Brand, Esq. Louis Huth, Fsq. 
Edward Budd, Esq. Henry J. B. Kendall, Esq. 
Major-General H. P. Burn. Charles Lyall, Esq. 
George W. Campbell, Esq. 


Greville H. Palmer, E:q. 
George B. Dewhurst. Esq. | 


Capt. R. W. Pelly, R.N. 
William Rennie, Esq. 
P. F. Robertson, Esq. 
Robert Ryrie, Esq. 
David P. Sellar, Esq. 
Col. Leorold Seymour. 


Robert B. Dobree, Esq. 
Robert Gillespie, Esq. 
Howard Gilliat, Esq. 
Henry Goschen, Esq. 
Edwin Gower, Exq. 


NOTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN that the fifteen days of 
grace allowed for the renewal of Michaelmas Policies will 
expire on 14th October. 


The Directors invite applications for Agencies for Fire and Life Departments. 
_ Prospectuses, copies of the Fire, Life, and Marine Accounts, and all other 
information can be had on application, 
JOHN P. LAURENCE, Secretary. 


ee 


nie Sees BANK. Established 1851. 29 
and 30, Southampton Buildings, Chancery Lane. 


DEPOSITS received at INTEREST for stated periods, or repayable on 
emand. Current Accounts opened with persons rly introduced, and 
Interest allowed on the minimum monthly balances. No charge made for keep- 
“~, Accounts. Letters of Credit and Circular Notes issued. 
he Bank undertakes the custody of Securities of Customers, and the 
Collection of Bills of Exchange, Dividends, and Coupons. Stocks and Shares 
purchased and sold, and advances made thereon. 
Office Hours from 1o till 4, excepting Saturdays, then from 10 to 2 On 
Mondays the Bank is open until 9 p.m. 
A Pamphlet, with full particulars on application. 


FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager. 





THE LONDON HOSPITAL & MEDICAL COLLEGE, 
7 MILE-END, E. : 





“pue SESSIONS 1879-80 will COMMENCE on 
WEDNESDAY, October 1st, 1879. 
clea Ena. Sean me Gh at hott Ot te 


Fees to Lectures and Hospital Practice, 90 Guineas in one payment, or 
100 Guineas in three instalments. 


AJl Resident and other Hospital Appointments are free. 
The Resident Appointments consist of five House Physiciancies, four House 


Surgeoncies, ore Accouchership, als i i 
Aarne : Pp, also two dresserships and two Maternity 


The London Hospital i in dir santt . . 
all ports of Cab Richey, nee ee te I A Ee 
NORMAN CHIVERS, M.D. Principal. 
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HENRY A. IVORY & 60. 


CITY WAREROOM, 
23, Holborn Viaduct. 


STEAM FACTORY, 
WOOD GREEN, N. 


IMPERIAL FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
(Established 1803). 
1, OLD BROAD STREET, E.C.; and 16 and 17, PALL MALL, S.W. 
Capital, £1,600,000. Paid up and Invested, £700,00c. 


Insurances against Fire on Property in all parts of the world at moderate 
rates of premium. 

Prempt and liberal settlement of claims. 

Policies falling due at Michaelmas should be Renewed before October 14, 


or the same will become void. 
E. COZENS SMITH, General Manager. 


HCENIX FIRE OFFICE, Lombard Street and 
Charing Cross, London. Established 1782. 
Prompt and Liberal Loss settlements, 
Insurances effected in all parts of the world. 
JOHN J. BROOMFIELD, Secretary. 


NORTH BRITISH AND MERCANTILE 
INSURANCE COMPANY. 


INCORPORATED BY ROYAL CHARTER AND ACTS OF PARLIAMENT. 


FIRE DEPARTMENT. 
Policies falling due at Michaelmas should be renewed within fifteen days from 
the 2oth instant. 
Receipts may be had of the various Agencies and Branches, and at the Head 
ce, 
LONDON, 61, THREADNEEDLE STREET, EC. 
WEST-END OrFice, 8, WATERLOO PLACE, S.W, 
Norwich, September, 1879. 


—__— 


BRITISH EMPIRE MUTUAL LIFE 
ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
NEW BRIDGE STREET, LONDON, E.C. 
Established 1847. Empowered by Special Act of Pasliament. 


The Company being established on the Mutual Principle, all the profits 


belong to the Members. 7 - 
It has an ACCUMULATED FUND, arising solely from premiums, of nearly 


THREE QUARTERS OF A MILLION. 
Prospectuses and Copies of the last Report and Balance-sheet, and all needful 
information, can be obtained on application to any of the Agents of the 


Com , or to 
wins EDWIN BOWLEY, Secretary. 


NORWICH UNION FIRE INSURANCE SOCIETY. 
ESTABLISHED 1797. 
Heap Orrice—SURREY STREET, NORWICH. 
Lonvon Orrice—s0, FLEET STREET, E.C. 
Amount Insured «2. 0 se uws . £135,000,000 
Claims Paid... «+ = ws ive ee We £3,611,000 
Cc, E. BIGNOLD, Secretary. 





September 29th 1879. 


ROYAL SCHOOL OF MINES. 
DEPARTMENT OF SCIENCE AND ART. 


During the Twenty-ninth Session, 1879-80, which will commence on the rst 
of October, the following COURSES of LECTURES and PRACTICAL 
DEMONSTRATIONS will be given:— 

Chemistry. By E. Frankland, Ph.D., F.R.S. 

Metallurgy. By John Percy, M.D., F.R.S. 

Biology. By T. H. Huxley, LL.D., F.R.S. 

woe t By Warington W. Smyth, M.A., F.R.S., Chairman. 
Geology. ha W. Judd, F.R.S. 

Speen Mechanics. By T. M. Goodeve, M.A. 

Physics. By Frederick Guthrie, Ph.D., F.R.S. 

. Mechanical Drawing. By Rev. J. H. Edgar, M.A. 

The Lecture Fees for Students desirous of becoming Associates are £30 in 
one sum, om entrance, or two annual payments of ac, exclusive of the 
Laboratories. 

Tickets to argerete Courses of Lectures are issued at £3.and £4 each. 

Officers in the Queen’s Service, Her Majesty's Consuls, Acting Mining 
Agents and Managers may obtain Tickets at reduced prices. 

gcienee one she a to the Lectures - aoe as 

or particulars (free) or for Prospectus (price 6d., -) apply to 
the Registrar, Royal School of Mines, Jermyn Street, Lond Sw * 


F. W. RUDLER, Registrar. 


EMORY EXTRAORDINARY. | By 

Correspondenee. Particulars Post Free of Mr. STOKES, Royal 
Polytechnic, 3¢9. Regent Street, London, W. Class on TUESDAY, 3 and 
= * Stokes om Memory,” by return of post, 14 stamps; Memory Globe, 
i4stamps, * ; 
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Orchestral Iron Frame Piano.— {P29 2785, 
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Piano and Harmonium on one 


Admirably adapted for Church or 
Drawing-room. 


Orchestral Iron Frame Piano. — {ere ene ao pieaton 
Orchestral Iron Frame Piano.— 
Orchestral Iron Frame Piano.— {°°cictanenencne 


Orchestral Iron Frame Piano.— {Ssepliss the great want of this 
Orchestral Attachment can be Applied to any Piano. 





bs C3 es 


EYMOUTH.— Marine Famity Hore. — 
Private Apartments for Families and Gentlemen. Ladies’ and Gentle- 
men’s Coffee Rooms. Delightfully situated, facing the splendid Bay, and 
overlooking Public Gardens. Sea Baths. Tariff moderate. s 
W. C. DAVIS, Proprietor. 


HE ILFRACOMBE HOTEL is on the Seashore, 


; in its own picturesque Grounds of Five Acres. It contains 250 rooms, and 
is fitted with every sani 7 tp which science could suggest. Charges 
fixed and moderate. Table d’Héte daily. Every information o MANAGER. 
Tourists’ Tickets to Ilfracombe for Two Months are issued at all principal 
Railway Stations in England. 











A SUPERIOR AND COMFORTABLE HOME. 


LADY and her DAUGHTER, residing in the 
_ best suburb of Liverpool, and having a house la than th i 

are desirous of finding ONE or TWO YOUNG LADIES to LIVE with them. 
To those wishing to continue their studies, the daughter will lend every help in 
English, Music, and (Parisian) French, or excellent Masters can te procured. 


Terms, £100 per annum. Highest references given and required. 
Address A. Y. Z., Examiner Office, 136, Strand, London. 


ABERDEEN GRANITE MONUMENTS, 
From £5. Carriage free. 


Inscriptions accurate and teauti‘ul. Iron Railings and Tomb Furnishings 
fitted complete. 


Plans and Prices from JOHN W. LEGGE. Sculptor, Aberdeen. 


MAPPIN AND WEBB’S 
ELECTRO SILVER PLATE. 


Oxrorp Street, W. Mansion House Buitpies, E.C., Lonpon, 


HEAL AND SON 


HAVE ON SHOW THE LARGEST STOCK 
IN LONDON OF 


BEDROOM FURNITURE. 


HEAL & SON’S CATALOGUE, with 450 Designs of 
Bedsteads and Bedroom Furniture, with Price Lists of 
Bedding, sent Free by Post. 








195, 196, 
197, 198, } Torrensam Court Roap, Lonpov, wc. 


HYDROPATHY AND DIETETICS 
IN SOUTH DEVON, 


Bnee Tovevay, A bach situate between DawlLisu 

and Torquay. A beautiful residence, with extensive Grounds, Sea and 
oorland Air. Turkish, Electro-Chemical, and the ordinary Baths, under 
Medical Supervision,—For terms and references apply to 


C. F. CARPENTER, Proprietor. 


- LECTURES ON MINERALOGY, 


APPLIED TO GEOLOGY AND THE ARTS, 
AT KING’S COLLFGE. 


' ‘WO COURSES are given by Professor TENNANT, 
F.G.L., one on WEDNESDAY and FRIDAY Mornings from 9 to 1 

: nd the other on THURSDAY peenings from 8 tog. The public are admitte 

on paying the College fees, viz. £3 38. for the Morning Lectures, and £1 118. 6d. 

for the Evening. The Lectures begin Wednesday 8th of October, and terminace 

as Keown, Sieg are iliustrated by a large series of specimens, chiefly from his 

rivate collection. 

e Persons unable to attend Public Lectures can have PRIVATE INSTRUC- 

TION in MINERALOGY and GEOLOGY of Prof. TENNANT at his 

Residerce, 149, Strand, W.C. Term, 7s. for Lesson «f one hour. 
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In consequence of Spurious Imitations of 


LEA & PERRINS’ SAUCE 


Which are calculated to deceive the ; 

Public, arUEA & PERRINS have 

adopted a NEW LABEL, bearing OS, 
their signature thus 


Which will be placed on every bottle of WORCESTERSHIRE EN and 
without which none is genuine. 


Sold Wholesale the Proprietors, Worcester ; CROSSE and 
BLACKWELL, London ; ant Export Oilmen generally. 


i Retail, by Dealers in Sauces throughout the World. 
NO MORE DOCTORS OR MEDICINE. 


KOPF & CO’S SPECIALITIES FOR INVALIDS. 


Extract of Beef. Essence of ditto. Food of Life. 
All these preparations are approved of by the Faculty. 


The Tourist, Explorer, Traveller, Sportsman, Soldier, and Sailor should visit 
KOPF’S ESTAB ISH MENT. 

Testimonials of the highest order from the Medical, Clerical, and Legal 
Professions. 


The only Address is 
5, AGAR STREET, STRAND, W.C. 


The HYDE PARK CHINA and GLASS 
DEPOT, 
74, EDGWARE ROAD. 


ee 


AUGUSTUS BRAUN 


Bags to return thanks for the patronage bestowed on him for the past ten years, 
and respectfully solicit Noblemen and Gentlemen to INSPECT his vast 
STOCK of 

BOHEMIAN GLASS, BLUE CHINA DESSERT 


AND DINNER SERVICES, 


now so much approved of by the Aristocracy. 


He has also a large Assortment of every description of TABLE and 
TOILET WARE. 


PARTRIDGE AND COOPER, 
MANUFACTURING STATIONERS, 
192, FLEET STREET (Corner of Chancery Lane). 
THE PUBLIC SUPPLIED AT WHOLESALE PRICES. 
CARRIAGE PAID TO THE COUNTRY ON ORDER OVER 20, 


Per Ream. 
Fine Cream Laid Note .. ee ee -. from 
Superfine Cream Laid Note ee ee 
Superfine Thick Cream Laid Note, Black Border «. se 
Straw Paper, “ Patent” .. en 
Large Comeercial Note Fapers <s $.) 48, 58, and 
F Papers, blue or cream oan +» 128. 6d., and 1 
The Vellum Wove “ Club House” Note. Superfine Cream or Blue 

Envelopes, 4s. 6d. and 6s. 6d. per 1000. 


COLOUR STAMPING (Relief) reduced to 1s. per roo. Polished Steel 
Dies, sunk by the best artists in the trade, at about half the prices charged by 
the retail houses. 


SARawne 
AARC KR 


ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE post free. 


NOTICE TO THE PUBLIC. 


20, Cross Street, Hatton Garden, E.C. 


MR. THOMAS HEATLEY 


Bxcs to inform the Public that he has REMOVED to his NEW PREMISES 
as above, where, in addition to his old-established Trade as a BUILDER and 
CONTRACTOR, he intends to carry on the Profession of 


HOUSE, LAND, AND ESTATE AGENT, 


and is prepared to make ADVANCES on every description of HOUSEHOLD 
PROPERTY, whether for immediate sale or etherwise. Short Leaseholds 
Purchased and all transactions carried out at the shortest notice compatible 


with reason. 








Serr. 27, 1879. 


BUY YOUR BOY A BOX OF TOOLS AND YOURSELF A TOOL CHEST, . 
At ARKEILL’S, 
“The Rimlock,” 291, OXFORD STREET, W.:; 


Or at the Branch Establishment, 


“The Tool Chest,” 293, EUSTON ROAD, N.W. 


PRICE LISTS ON APPLICATION. 


TARONDS and “other PRECIOUS STONES, 


Scien as to GENUINENESS, PURITY, 
for dg —bRYCE. RIGHT, , Mineralogist, g0, Great Russell Street, 
on, W. 





PAINLESS DENTISTRY. 
MR. G. H. JONES, 


SURGEON-DENTIST, 


Of s7, GREAT RUSSELL STREET, BLOOMSBURY (immediately 
opposite the British Museum), 


Will be glad to forward his New Pamphlet, gratis and post free, which explains 
the only perfectly Painless system of adapting ARTIFICIAL TEETH 
(protected by Her Majesty's Royai Letters Patent), 


WHICH HAVE OBTAINED FIVE PRIZE MEDALS. 


London, 1862; Paris, 1867; Philadelphia, 1876; Vienna, 1873; 
and New York, 1853. 
CONSULTATION DAILY FREE. 


TESTIMONIAL. 
** Jan. 27, 1877. 


** My dear Sir,—Allow me to express my sincere thanks for the skill and 
attention displayed i in the construction of my Artificial Teeth, which render 
mastication and articulation excellent. I am glad to hear that’ you have obtained 
Her Majesty’s Royal Letters Patent to protect what I consider the perfection of 
Painless Dentistry. In recognition of your valuable services you are at 

“S. G. HUCHINS, 
** By Appointment Surgeon-Dentist’ to the Queen. 


to use my name, 


“G. H. Jones, Esq.’’ 


83, LOWER THAMES STREET, 
17 July, 1879. 


MESSRS. JAS. STERNE and CO. 


AVE now for INSPECTION and SALEa LARGE 
SUPPLY of every description of 


AMERICAN SOUPS, CONDIMENTS, & TOMATOS, 


In Tins, and invite large Consumers, Asylums, Hotel and Restaurant Keepers, 
to view the same, being prepared to enter into contracts with wholesale buyers 
on mest favourable terms. 

Private establishments can be supplied at less than Co-operative charges. 


Price Lists forwarded on application. 
By Her Majesty’s Royal Letters Patent. 


ae “VICTORIA” SPRING MATTRESS and 

ED BOTTOM. To be obtained only at THE CAVENDISH 

OFFICES and FACTORY AGENCY, ui; Margaret Strert, Cavendish 

Square, W. Never becomes Hollow in the Middle. ~Ecmlctebie -Postalian 
Durable. —— for Wood or Iron Steads. 

Being made higher in the middle than at the sides, Nong angen upon the bed- 
steads as an ordinary mattress, not let in, it is impossible for your bed to at any 
time sink below an uniform level. 

IT IS CONDUCIVE TO HEALTH. A really good spring bed should 
a giving pressure against the spine. The major portion of the springs are 

uently placed near the head of the mattress, and a ionate number 
eer ¢ foot. It should, however, be noted that the springs can be ren in 
m7 ne position at the option of the user. 
t is easily cleaned ; hot water may be used without injury. Specially @ 
cable for Hospitals or the Sick Wards of Public Institutions, as it cam be 


No palliasse or straw mattress required. 
The sides of this bed are composed of best linen ticking, thereby: presenting 
the appearance of an ordinary mattress. 
Can be fixed b byaayens without disfiguring the bedstead. 
Is very portable; a dozen beds may be put into two parcels, thus render- 
ing it convenient for transit or shipping 
avery ee ings, © ‘designed for — and also clean, 
white, carefully selected wood pegally invariably be used 
Price List aft. 3.6 4ft. 4ft.3 4fe6 e? 5 ft. 
Ls 4 Length -. 20/- 226 246 256 26/6 28 
“Victoria” Fotpinc Camp BepsTeap (for one person) a Gd. 
S. TAYLOR, Manager. 


A Pure, Wholesome, Refreshing, Invigorating, 
Non-Intoxicating, 


NEW SUMMER DRINK, 














1 Doz. CASES 
FOR 21/- 


Delivered, Carriage Paid, to any 
part of Eagland. 


OFFICE— 
16, Stoney Street, 
SOUTHWARK, S.E. 
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PAYNE AND CO.’S 
Patent Improved Anti-Corrosive Boiler Fluid. 


DESTROYING AND PREVENTING wees AND 
INCRUSTATION IN faa RS. 


Manufactured only 
PAYNE & CO., 36, Cherry Garden Street, London, S.E. 


HIS is the PERFECT REMEDY for 
reed dideedle CORROSION ; Boilers are kept clean without 
chipping ; all primageis dispensed with. wear and tear is much lessened, and 
liability to accidents and ry san eile The saving of fuel is considerable ; 
"6 SES aba ogg One ails ill h per week will 
e price is only per ae orse- power 
semove aumi incrustation from gen talon, and the quantity will keep clean ones 


It may be introduced by the feed-pipe from water cistern, or through 
injector or safety valve, 
hen ee —s_ is open, the Boiler will only be required to be swept out. 
roved that the saving in fuel alone more compensates 
for the om n of po luid, whilst the saving of time usually occupied in removing 
the corrosion by means of chipping hammers, and the cost of labour, and the 
damage sustained by the chipping process, is a matter of great moment to the 
owners of Boilers. 
This Fluid is most extensively mod eee —— used in London, and also in 
the principal manufactu: ing districts throu out Great Britain. 
Registered Trade Mach ita, 812. ; 
References—Her Majesty’s Engineers. Testimonials by many Eminent Firms 


MESSRS. H. WALLER & CO., 


Having hitherto appointed Agents for the Sale of their 
orld-renowned 


COALS 


IN LONDON, 


Now determine to come on to the Market themselves, thereby saving to Con- 
sumers the extra e es bed must necessarily accrue to Customers by 
employing Agems. They have taken Offices at 


WALLBROOK HOUSE, 


37, WALBROOK, MANSION HOUSE, 


and guarantee to supply direct from their own Collieries every description of 
Coal at the lowest possible prices (published and forwarded on application). 
Should it be desired, a Representative will attend on Customers and explain the 
adaptability of the various serts of Coa’ 





‘ ‘HE HOLMAN PAD PLACED OVER the 
STOMACH and LIVER, from which nearly all 
diseases have their origin, will exert a nna 

eficial —— over the vital forces 


(nerves and blood 
T CONTAINS WONDERFUL PROPERTIES con- 


sisting of healthy tonics that are sent into the 

system by absorption, stimulating the great 

nerve centres that pervade the digestive organs, 

ee i which digestion and good vitalising fluids 
is im e. 


1 fd ALSO HAS OTHER PROPERTIES that 
absorb all foreign matter from the system, found 
in the blood, whether Medicinal, Malarious, 

Bilious, &c. It will do for you what nothing else 
can. Think, too, how very inexpensive it is 
ed with most other treatments. As a 
ly remedy for cheapness, safety, convenience, 
and "effectiveness it commends itself to every 
household. 


Child’s Pad, 7s. 6d. ; Regular Size, ros. ; Special Size, 15s. 
Absorptive Medicinal Plaster, 2s. 6d. 
Holman Liver Pad Company, 10, Argyll St, Regent St., London, W. 
Consultations free of charge. Prospectus free of charge. 


THE GREAT ANTISEPTIC MEDICINE. 
Have a Pure Body and Good Health by taking Dr. EVANS’S 


PURE VEGETABLE CARBON, 


NATURE’S GREAT BLOOD PURIFIER. 
Perfectly tasteless and void of smell, and can be taken by the most delicate, 


This is a new and wonderful cure for Indigestion, Wind, Foul Breath, Bart. 
ache, Bile. Acidity, Incipient Consumption, Eruptions of the Skin, and 
disorders that can emanate from Impure Blood. 

And is universally epveninns by persons suffering from emepatiee, and every 
complaint emanating from s) action of the internal It has been 
found a wonderful remedy for the inhabitants of South who, it is 
notorious, suffer from the above-named i and large quantities have 
been supplied for the African Army. 

Sold by Chemists in 2s. 6d. and 108. cases; Se eee 


JAMES GOODFELLOW and CO., 46 and 48, 
where also chests for the Colonies can be obtained at a y Rent. — 


OLLOWAY'S PILLS.—A remedy for Bilious and 
ver Complaints.—Those who suffer from bile and liver laints 
Sud oy os ea valuable anes a imeeaee of which will make 
the sufferer feel elastic and vigorous, rities, give a healthy 
action to the liver, and pe the he stomach, if wine aay attacks be —— 6 
continue vehestroine waned 
and a euttwees be 


Se 


ting the 
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GOLD MEDAL, PARIS. 


HE FRESH AND SPLENDID distinction of a 
Gold Medal, now given in 1878."—Paris Correspondent Wf the Daily 


Telegraph. 
race UUVUCGCWwa  martana tt ft. 


Guaranteed pure Cocoa only, deprived of the superfluous oil. 
Sold in packets and Tins. 





GOLD MEDAL, PARIS. 


pee S CARACAS COCOA 
A CHOICE PREPARED COCOA. 
‘A most delicious and valuable article.”—Standard. 


“No more delicious, refreshing, — , and wholesome beverage 
ever been snonaineented.?i4ifevnane Pos me ie r _ 








LADIES’ ESTABLISHED 1806. 
BELTS, SALMON, ODY, & CO., 
Inventors and Patentees of the 
ELASTIC 
STOCKINGS, SELF-ADJUSTING TRUSS, 


To his late Majesty William IV., “ 

&c., 2 daany ond — to Her Majesty's 
ADE TO ANY : 

: cemadeaee N.B.—A Female Attendant on Ladies, 


WHISKERS AND MOUSTACHIOS 


ARE IMMEDIATELY PRODUCED 
By using W. R. W. WRIGHT’S 


KINGSTON LOTION. 
1/6—One Bottle Guaranteed Sufficient.—1/6 


KINGSTON LOTION is the only producer of these manly appen 
KINGSTON LOTION produces thea in a few weeks. oh — 
KINGSTON LOTION contains neither oil nor grease, and is not a salve. 
senna > * » See being in a liquid form, can be used at any hour of 


KINGSTON LOTION i is. oe immediately upon application, and, unlike 
has not any cnbleainat Gul 
KINGSTON LO: ION forwarded to any address free <i observation for 


Notre tHe Appress— 


aw ye nile ot ye Me. oe 


W. BR. W. WRIGHT, ST. GEORGE ROAD, NEWINGTON, HULL. 





RHEUMATISM IMMEDIATELY CURED by W. R. W. WRIGHT. 


W. R. W. WRIGHT’S RHEUMATIC OILS 


Give Immediate Relief and Permanently Cure in all Cases of 
Rheumatism, Gout, Sciatica, Neuralgia, and Tic Doloreux. 


RHEUMATIC OILS are guaranteed to give immediate relief. 

RHEUMATIC OILS always effect a cure, even in long-standing cases, and 
after all other remedies have failed. 

RHEUMATIC OILS. No be household should be without them. 

RHEUMATIC OILS are the best knewn remedy in all cases of Bruises, 


Sprains, Flesh-rents, &c., &c. 
RHEUMATIC OILS are sold in bottles at se. 38 64,52, 6d 


RHEUMATIC OILS are man R. ws WRIGHT, 
WINGTON, HULL. 


NE 
ee OILS cure pains in the back, head, and face after two applica- 


RHEUMATIC OILS are for outward application only. 
nee ene os do not require the sufferer to make any change from his 


or labour. 
RHEUMATI ic ort OILS S are the friend of all seafaring men, who. as a rule, suffer 
ave foams, Rouspatione thee euy eibee ieee teem These Oils are of 
priceless value, a8, they soon remove the aching pairs which long 
exposure to cold and wet produces. 
Note the Address—-W. BR. W. WRIGHT, NEWINGTON, HULL, 





BLAIR’S GOUT PILLS. 
THE GREAT REMEDY 


FOR GOUT AND EHEUMATISM. 


+ I “HE excruciating Pain is os Relieved and Cured 
in a few days by this celebrated 
Th ’ 
1s. 134d. and su a pete 


LAMPLOUGH’S EFFERVESCING 


PYRE FEO SALINE. 


It ) instant lief in headache, bilious sickness ; cures the form 


HAVE IT IN YOUR HOUSES, also LAMPLOUGH'’S CONCEN- 
TRATED LIME JUICE SYRUP and USE NO OTHER. 
Sold by all Chemists, and the Maker, 


H. LAMPLOUGH, at the Laboratory, 
313, HOLBORN HILL, LONDON, EC. 
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Lottie’s Fortune: the New Novel. In 3 vols. 





THE NEW NOVEL by FREDERICK TALBOT. 
At all Libraries, in 3 vols. 


~~ y : , ornare . . Ps , nae 
a crt ag ita 


THE EXAMINER. 


THE TWO NEW NOVELS TO ASK FOR. 


The Cloven Foot: Miss Braddon’s New Novel. In 8 vols. 


midis A Ghinda teak ee ee 


Sept. 27, 1879. 





MISS BRADDON’S NEW NOVEL. 
At all Libraries, in 3 vols. 


LOTTIES FORTUNE:|/THE CLOVEN FOOT: 


NOVEL. 
By FREDERICK TALBOT, author of ‘‘ Sophie Crewe,” &c. 


London: JOHN and ROBERT MAXWELL. 





Lottie's Fortune: the New Novel. In 3 vols. 


THE NEW NOVEL. 
By the Author of ‘‘ Lady Audiey’s Secret,” &c. 


London: JOHN and ROBERT MAXWELL, 





| The Cloven Foot: Miss Braddon's New Novel. In 8 vols. 


THE TWO NEW NOVELS TO ASK FOR. 





CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY PRESS. 
NEW WORKS. 


The Electrical Researches of the Honourable 
HENRY CAVENDISH, F.R.S. , wees age 273! tye. _ 
from t von: hire 
KG. TC rene axwert, Fee. Demy vo, cloth, with 
numerous ahiasanc ek 


Hydrodynamics. A Treatise on the Mathematical 
Theory of the Motion of Fluids. By HORACE LAMB, M.A,, formerly 
Fellow of Trinity College. Cambridge, Professor of Mathematics in the 


University of Adelaide. Demy 8vo, cloth, r2s. 


Mathematical and Physical Papers. By Gzorce 
GABRIEL STOKES, M.A., D.U.L,, LL.D, F.R.S., Fellow of Pembroke 
Co'lege and Lucasian Professor of Mathemati-s. Reprinted from the 
Original Journals and Transactions, with additional Noess bs by the Author. 

(Vol. 1 nearly ready. 


NEW VOLUMES OF PITT PRESS SERIES. 
Agesilaus of Xenophon. The Text Revised. 


d pare Notes, Intro“uction, Analysis, and aiaee 
a H. yaw NE. M late Scholar of Peterhouse, Cam’ 
Xenophon’s Hellenic’s,” &c. With map, cloth, price 2s. 6d. 


M. Tulli Ciceronis Cato Maior de Senectute. 
Edited for Schools and Colleges. By JAMES S. REID, M.L, M.A., 
Fellow and Assistant Tutor of Gonville and Caius College, Cambridge, 
Examiner in Classics to the University of London, Editor of ‘‘ Cicero’s 


Academica,” &c. 
M. T. Ciceronis de Amicitia. Edited by J 


_ M.L., Fellow of Gonville and Caius Cotlege, Cambridge. Price 


Quintus Curtius. A Portion of the History 
(Alexander in India). By W. E. HEITLAND, M.A., Fellow and Lecturer 
of St. John’s College, Cambridge, and T. E. RAVEN, B.A., Assistant 
Master in Sherborne School. Price 3¢. 6¢. 


P. Virgili Maronis Aeneidos. Books VII.—VIII. 


Edited with English Notes by A, SIDGWICK, M.A., Tutor of Corpus 
Christi College, Oxford. Price 1:. ¢d. each. 


THE CAMBRIDGE BIBLE FOR SCHOOLS. 


GENERAL EDITOR—THE DEAN OF PETERBOROUGH. 


The Second Epistle to the Corinthians. By 
the Rev. Professor Lias, M.A. 23. 


The Epistles of St. Peter and St. Jude. By 


the Rey. Professor Prumptre, D.D. as, 


The Acts of the Apostles. “By the Rev. Professor 
Lumay, D.D. Part I. Chaps.1.—X1V. With 2 Maps. as. 6d. 


In the Press. 
The Epistle to the Romans. By the Rev. 


H. C. G. Mours, M A. [Nearly Ready, 
The Book of Jeremiah. By the Rev. A. W. 
Sreeane, M.A. 
In Preparation. 
The Cambridge Greek Testament, for Schools 


and Colleges. With a Revised Text, based on the most recent criticol 
superna cad English eT prepared under the direction ot the General 


Editor, te, tes Very J. S. Pezowns, D.D., Dean of Peter- 
St. Matthew. By the Rev. A. Carr, M.A. 
[In the Press. 


THE BOOKS WILL BE PUBLISHED SEPARATELY, AS IN THE 
“CAMBRIDGE BIBLE FOR SCHOOLS.” 


London: CAMBRIDGE WAREHOUSE, 17, Paternoster Row. 


INEIWYW7 BOOKS. 
JACK’S EDUCATION; or, How He Learnt 


Farming. By Professor HENRY TANNER, F.C.S., Senior Member of 
the Royal Agricultural College, Examiner in the Principles of Agriculture 
under the Government Department of Science, Large crown 8vo, 

(Next week. 


REPRESENTATIVE STATESMEN: 


Political Studies. By ALEX CHARLES EWALD, F,S.A., Author of 
“The Life and Times of Prince Charles Stuart,” &c. 2 vols. large crown 
8vo, 245. 


The REALITIES OF FREEMASONRY. 
By Mrs. BLAKE, Author of ‘‘Twelve Months in Southern Europe.” 
Demy 8vec, 9s. 


FARMING for PLEASURE and PROFIT. 


By ARTHUR ROLAND, Edited by WILLIAM ABLETT. 


Vol. I.—DAIRY FARMING, MANAGEMENT of 
COWS, &c. Large crown 8vo, ss. 
Vol. Il.—POULTRY-KEEPING, Large crown 8yo, 5s. 


Vol. I11.—TREE-PLANTING, for Ornamentation or 
Profit, suitable to every Soil and Situation. Large crown 8vo. 
(Next week. 


NEW NOVELS. 


NEW NOVEL BY ANTHONY TROLLOPE. 


COUSIN HENRY. 


By ANTHONY TROLLOPE, 


2 vols. crown 8vo. (Next week. 


GRACE ELWIN. By the Author of ‘On 


the BANKS of the DELAWARE,” &c. 2 vols. [This day. 


The PARSON o’ DUMFORD. By George 


MANVILLE FENN. 3 vols. 


COUSIN SIMON. 


ROBERT MARSHAM. : vol. 


By the Hon. Mrs. 


CHAPMAN & HALL, 193, Piccadilly. 





Now Ready. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 2s. 6d., 
SPORTING SKETCHES 
AT HOME AND ABROAD, 

By ‘“‘BAGATELLE.” 





London: W. SWAN SONNENSCHEIN and ALLEN, 
Paternoster Square. 
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